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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
AccorpING to the latest advices, the Allied expedition in China 
appears to have been getting into deep water. The outposts of 
the army on the 23d of September were within a few miles of 
Pekin, but it is not clear that the diplomatic outposts were so 
near the sanction of the Emperor to the treaty. Nevertheless 
there are gleams of hope, for, nominally, the Mandarins had ac- 
ceded to our demands. 

The march of events was peculiar. No sooner had Lord Elgin 
dismissed Kweiliang and the Tien-tsin negotiators, and sent the 
army forward, than fresh ones appeared. The Prince Tsia and 
Muh, a high functionary, begged to treat. The army moved on, 
and Mr. Parkes and Mr. Wade went in advance to treat. They 
had arranged with the Mandarins for a complete settlement of 
the question, the signing of the convention and the ratification 
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of the treaty, and were making final arrangements, when the 
Chinese seized them and their French companions, and sent 
them to Pekin. The army, finding its march to the camping 
ground agreed upon obstructed, and the absent oflicers of the 
Allies detained or assaulted, fell upon the Tartar hosts encircling 
them, and put them to flight ; and a second advance carried the 
army through, the Tartar camp to within five or six miles of 
Pekin. The result of these operations was the arrival of Prince 
Kung, brother of the Emperor, as a negotiator; but all the an- 
swer he got from Lord Elgin and Baron Gros was, that they 
would not direct the generals in command of the troops to halt 
their men until the French and English were allowed to return. 
The Generals of the Allied army, regarding the Chinese opera- 
tions as treachery, had threatened to carry Pekin by storm un- 
less the prisoners were returned. Such was the position on the 
23d of September. The Allies were encamped on both banks of 
the canal leading from Tung-chow to Pekin. They maintained 
a communication with the sea by the river, and the country 
people brought in supplies to the market. They had so far re- 
duced the enemy, that each time he renewed negotiations he 
sent a more potential Mandarin ; and they had broken the spirit 
ofthe army at an insignificant loss to themselves. Will the 
next mail bring a peace or news of the capture of Pekin ¢ 


Constitutional and Ministerial changes have taken place in 
France, Like all the other acts of the Imperial Government, 
they come upon us by surprise. Long meditated, no doubt, 
they have not been preceded by any discussion, report, or ru- 
mour, France woke on Sunday, and found it had a fetter the 
less, just as it had wakened eight years ago, and had found itself 
i irons, The constitutional changes are not without their 
value. Desirous of obtaining some external support, unwilling 


to rest directly on ‘‘ the Chambers,” as they are now to be | 


called, the Imperial Government have adopted a novelty. Per- 
mission is given by decree to send up an address in answer to 
the Emperor’s speech, and to debate that address, Permission 
18 given to talk in the Chambers, and to have the talk reported 
mextenso. Permission is given to offer amendments, but the 
extent of this liberty is matter of doubt. But, lest the Ministers 
should be regarded as overthrown by an adverse division, the 
Imperial Government has invented what a religious journal pro- 
fanely calls “‘ Ministers in partibus,” otherwise designatea 

isters without a portfolio, speaking Ministers, Government 
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| Commissioners. Those gentlemen—M. Biliault and M. Magne 
| are already appointed to the delightful office—are to defend and 
advocate the measures and policy of the Government, and to 
give explanations to the Chambers on home and foreign affairs. 
It is an experiment worth trying, but it is essentially an experi- 
ment. It differs from the British plan of responsible govern- 
| ment, and from the American plan of a Ministry independent of 
In fact, it strikes in between the two. How it will 
| work is the question. It is assumed that not only the Deputies 
| but the journals will diseuss the policy.of the Government. In 
fact, writing Ministers already exist—the Cassagnacs, the Grand- 
guillots, the Bonifaces ; and it has become almost impossible to 
withhold the right of criticism from the Havins, Geroults, 
The spontaneous 
reform of the Constitution of 1852 is, then, a substantial reform, 
entailing serious consequences. The Emperor retains absolute 
power, subject to criticism. That is the sum of it. 

The Ministerial changes are not less important. M. Fould, a 
very old ally of Louis Napoleon, gives place to M. Walewski, a 
politician not held in favour on this side; M. Billault is sue- 
ceeded by the Count de Persigny in the Home Office, a capital 
exchange, for the bonhommie of the late Ambassador in London, 
his courage and frankness, will be sure to tell in favour of greater 
freedom. M. Laroquette, an administrator, succeeds M. Magne 
in the Finance department; and, as we have said, M. Billault 
and M. Magne become “‘ Talking Ministers.” ‘The post held by 
the Count de Persigny is filled up by the appointment of Count 
Flahaut, instead of Count de Morny, to whom the post of Am- 
bassador in London was offered. Count Flahaut is the husband 
of an English lady. As he fought with the first Napoleon and 
finished his military career at Waterloo, he is a nexus between 
the two periods. His knowledge of the English people and the 
English constitution is some guarantee for the assumed friendly 
motives that dictated his appointment. But we must remember 
it was first offered to M. de Morny. It is remarkable that all 
these changes are made in the absence of the Empress, who has 
been travelling about Scotland receiving the homage of provosts 
and baillies, facts that of course are duly chronicled in the 
Moniteur. 


Congress, 


The intelligence from Italy requires little notice. Although 
the diplomatic body and the Queen have quitted Gaeta, Francis 
11. still holds his Court there, and prodigally dispenses the order 
of St. Januarius. The Italian army is busy in making roads up 
the rugged hills whereon its batteries must be placed. Anxious 
to defend the Patrimony of St. Peter which he holds, General 
Goyon has occupied Terracina. The Pope, deprived of power, 
and almost deprived of revenue, sits in Rome, an imaginary 
sovereign, ‘‘ half prisoner” as he says, but still free to go—to 
Avignon or somewhere else, not in Austria. The Germans 
gather in Venetia and the Tyrol, and Garibaldi keeps watch from 
the rock of Caprera. 





Cries of ‘* secession ” came across the Atlantic. The Senators 
of South Carolina have resigned, the Senators of Georgia promise 
to resign. The Federal officers in the ‘“‘ Palmetto State” have 
given up their offices. There is a talk of Conventions. It is 
proposed to vote money for the defence of the State. Retaliatory 
acts against the North are mooted and discussed. Mr. Keitt, an 
accomplice in the attempt to assassinate a senator, declares he 
will shatter the Union. And all because Mr. Lincoln has carried 
the North and is to be President! This looks formidable ; but 


| it is doubtful whether secession is practicable, and if it were, 


whether the South desires to secede. Although Mr. Bell has 
not, as at first reported, obtained the votes of Delaware and 
Maryland, perhaps not Virginia, he has gained Missouri, in ad- 
dition to Kentucky, Tennessee, and New Jersey, and he has 
polled such a large number of votes in all the Slave States, he 
has such a huge minority at his back, that we may still estimate 
the pure Union vote at a very high amount, The South, in 
fact, is pretty equally divided between Union men, and the old 
democrats and new fire-eaters, like the South Carolinians. Thus 
would to encounter this formidable party, 


secession have 


| formidable not only on account of its numbers, but on account of 
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its weight, for Bell has carried the best men in the South. We 
may, therefore, expect a good deal of bluster, but there is little 
to warrant an anticipation of secession. 





Home politics are at a standstill. It is the dead season for 
demonstrations, Lord Derby, we are happy to say, has again 
recovered, and it is solemnly announced he will be in his place 
to lead his party when Parliament meets; he loses the aid, not 
of Mr. Disraeli, but of the whip, Sir William Joliffe. Beyond 
this fact, we have nothing except a discursive speech from Mr. 
Newdegate at Rugby, a dry one from Mr. Frederick Peel at 
Bury, and a host of harangues from the candidates who make 
merry in the borough of Southwark. Mr. Faweett has been 
more than able to hold his own with Mr. Layard ; he has ad- 
ministered a sound rebuke to that gentleman, who was distin- 
guished in his Parliamentary career chiefly for his mistakes. 

In spite of wet and wind, the Volunteers valiantly ‘‘ stick to 
drill,” and engage in shooting matches. It would be a great 
public benefit if some capitalist would construct, in some central 
place, an immense covered drill-ground, and let it out by the 
hour at moderate rates. Surely it could be done with iron and 
glass. 





Che Conrt. 


Tue Queen has walked, ridden, and driven out this week, calling thrice 
ara the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. The Duchess called on her 

ajesty on Thursday. The Prince Consort has been out shooting, ac- 
companied by Prince Alfred, Prince Louis of Hesse, the Prince of Lei- 
ningen, the Duke de Nemours, the Duke d’Alencon, Lord Stanley, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Wodehouse, and Sir George Grey. 

The list of guests includes, besides the names mentioned, those of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, the Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Leiningen. the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, Lord and Lady John 
Russell, Captain Tarleton, Lord Clyde, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Robert 
Lowe, and Mr. William Cowper. 


Che PArtrapalis. 


The Bishop of London, when attending a meeting at the Amwell 
Street Parochial School, Clerkenwell, on the occasion of granting a site 
for a new church by the Charterhouse, explained his views upon church 
extension, He enforced the local claims of Clerkenwell upon house 
proprietors— 

** Oh, what can we do in such and such a parish ? It is such a poor parish. 
If it were Belgravia or Grosvenor Square, then we could expect to raise a 
large sum for this purpose.’ But I am not talking of the people who live in 
the houses, I am talking of the people who receive the rents, and, if I am 
not misinformed, it very often turns out that the rental derived from the 
very poor portion of London, as is called, is really larger than that derived 
from the richer part. Every inch ‘of ground in London pays rent, and in 
some cases it goes to the extent of 40,000/. or 50,0002. a year to one man, 
whereas in other cases it is subdivided. What I wish to impress upon you 
is, that it is as incumbent‘upon the small proprietor of house property to 
give in proportion to the extension of church accommodation as it is for 
the Duke of Bedford or the Marquis of Westminster to give 10,000/., and 
I believe if everybody did that we should soon put an end to the ery of spi- 
ritual destitution thronghout the Metropolis. In this particular district a 
good example has been shown, and is likely to be followed, but still I would 
oa every one with the importance of giving in proportion to the value 
of his property.” The Bishop added historical allusions—“ Clerkenwell, 
like some other parishes of London, either has its historical associations or 
is fragrant of the country which has long vanished from the locality. It 
derives its name from a well near the religious house or priory which stood 
here, and would seem to have taken it from clerk’s well. For 400 years 
during the days of religious darkness that religious house stood, not with- 
out, 1 am sure, doing some good for the neighbourhood, and for 400 years 
pious women laboured in this district. We may think they laboured under 
— error, and so ‘they did, but they were faithful according to the 

_ granted them by God, and I am not quite sure that when, at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, property was taken from the hands of these 
nuns and granted to some great nobleman, the people gained anything by 
the way in which it was distributed. ‘There was a great gain by the spread 
of light and knowledge, and a pure Gospel. They lived in times of gross 
darkness; we live in times of knowledge and light. Let us, then, make the 
best use of our privileges, and extend the Gospel wherever we have the 
Ronee particularly among those who dwell in this vast Metropolis.” 
Cheers. 





Mr. Layard addressed the Southwark constituency on Friday week. 
He stated he intended to go into the House as an ‘ independent Mem- 
ber,” which ‘“ meant a man to be bullied and carped at by every one :” 
he entertains the greatest respect for Lord Palmerston, who represents 
the bold outspoken character of the Englishman, and also properly 
represents the feelings of the country in his foreign policy. Mr. Layard 
thinks “‘ that a measure ought to be introduced to admit to a share in 
the representation that large body of intelligent working men now un- 
justly excluded.” He thinks that a 6/. franchise was a fair proposal, 

ut not as a finality measure. He supports the Ballot. He deprecated 
Lord John Russell’s first Italian despatch, but praised the second for its 
“excellent” effect on the public mind of Europe. 

Mr. Layard attempted to address an audience at the Horse Repository, 
on Saturday night, but Mr. Scovell’s friends mustered strongly, and pre- 
vented his being heard; a vote in favour of Mr. Layard was, however, 


Mr. Layard delivered another address on Monday night at Bermond- 
sey. He laughed at Mr. Scovell’s local claims, deplored Mr. Faweett’s 
physical infirmity, and derided local interests. He was also personal— 

hen he remembered his poor old friend, Sir Charles Napier, tottering 
along Pall Mall, weighed down by suffering—for he was nearly killed by 
the injustice that had been done him—he could not help feeling that the 
men of Southwark had acted nobly in rallying round him as they did. Ay, 
the day would come when England would see that the lamented Admiral 
had been cruelly used! The same men who had crushed Sir Charles also 





evenly 
attempted to crush him. Sir James Graham tried to vamp up a cha 
against him, but that charge melted away like snow, and Sir James had 
come down to the House to retract what he had said and make him » 
apology. Would to God that Sir Charles Napier had also had some amends 
made to him for all that he had had to endure! Well, having been jp the 
Crimea during that terrible winter when our soldiers were reduced to 
skeletons through the horrible maladministration of that period, he returned 
to the House of Commons, and not being able to sit quiet like a dummy, he 
there spoke out his mind. (Cheers.) He denounced the mismanagement he 
had witnessed with his own eyes, and of course he was denounced in turn 
himself, No doubt, he had made some mistakes, as who had not? He was per. 
secuted, he was bullied—no stone wasleft unturned to discredit him. Did a) 
this succeed? Perhaps it did, to a certain extent in the House of Commons: 
but he ventured to say it did not in the country. Mr. Layard added a leaf 
out of his Indian experience :—-After the outbreak of the terrible mutin 
he went there to ascertain for himself, as was his habit, the causes of that 
calamity. He went to Bombay, and found a young native gentleman, 
Brahmin of nineteen, speaking English—he would not say as well as him. 
self, for that might be paying himself too great a compliment—acquainteg 
with our literature and our history,—in short, fully as well informed gs 
the best of the young men sent out from England to govern India, Ye 
that native gentleman was called a ‘‘ nigger,” and a person who was hand} 
fit to carry an Englishman’s boots for him. At the time when all the 
Europeans were excited by the fearful massacres that had taken place, he 
travelled in company with this youth in an unofficial capacity, telling the 
native chiefs that he only desired to learn the cause of the horrible outbreak, 
and, being alone and unarmed, he relied on their protection. He wept 
from Bombay to Delhi without insult, and without having a hair of his head 
injured. He had been accused of sympathizing with the brutal miscreants 
who had committed terrible atrocities in India. He did not sympathize 
with them, but he had as much sympathy for the Ee and the oppressed 
in India as he had for his own countrymen ; and so had every Englahmen 
who was not corrupted by that horrid Indian atmosphere. If our employés 
in India abused their trust, they should be sternly called to account, 

Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Layard both had meetings on Tuesday. Mr, 
Layard’s speech was nearly all in allusion to himself; his creed consisted 
of a promise humbly to tread in the steps of Joseph Hume, to which he 
added another item, at the request of an elector, and professed himself g 
supporter of the Attorney-General’s Bankruptcy Bill, but whether it is 
the bill withdrawn, or the bill not yet prepared, he did not say, Mr, 
Fawcett had an immense audience of 3000 or 4000 persons, at the Horse 
Repository. He said his expenses only amounted to 60/7. in the thre 
weeks he had been before the electors, He charged Mr. Layard with 
want of generosity and fairness, and added that a proneness to indulge in 
unfounded accusation had not been got rid of by his opponent. 

Mr. Layard addressed a meeting at Horsleydown, on Wednesday, The 
speech was facetiously critical upon Mr. Scovell, and respectfully apolo- 
getic to Mr. Fawcett, whose reply to Mr. Layard, the night had 
evidently taken effect. 

Mr. Layard addressed six meetings on Thursday in various parts of 
the borough. His tone was generally satirical, auto-biographical, anec- 
dotical, and critical, styles of oom’ Ay seem to be appreciated in 
Southwark. Speaking at one place, Mr. Layard deplored “the terrible 
slaughter of hundreds of thousands of unhappy Chinese.” Mr. Scovell 
addressed a meeting at the Rotunda; his creed is extension of the fran- 
chise, the ballot, abolition of church-rates, equalization of poor's-rates. 
He would not vote for the abolition of flogging in the army, An elector 
moved an amendment against Mr. Scovell, based on that refusal, but it 
was lost by a large majority, and a resolution accepting Mr. Scovell was 


Mr. Walter Meller, of Clapham Common, has issued an address to the 
electors. He says, ‘that Ultra-Toryism is dead, and the politics of the 
Manchester school are a mockery.” He maintains the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and seeks to extend popular education. Lord Ranelagh’s name 
is mentioned as a candidate in the Conservative interest. 


Mr. Alderman Salomons addressed his constituents at Deptford on 
Wednesday. He is confident of an increased trade with France, as & 
consequence of the commercial treaty. He thinks a Reform Bill de- 
pends more upon opinion without than within the walls of Parliament. 
He thinks Reformers must make up their minds to get by piecemeal 
what they want. Passing over some local topics, Mr. Salomons next 
alluded to taxation, direct and indirect, of both of which we had such an 
abundance as to satisfy the advocates of each system : he hopes taxation 
has reached its culminating point. The Alderman promised to give votes 
as before, in favour of non-intervention, economy, and the ballot, and 
got a vote of confidence in his conduct. 

Mr. W. Williams, M.P., addressed his constituents at Lambeth, on 
Monday. ‘There was only a scanty attendance, but Mr. Williams, 
nevertheless, expounded at full length his views upon all the topics of 
the day. The Finances received special attention, as might be expected. 
A vote of confidence in Mr. Williams was passed. 


A crowded meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was held = 
Monday evening, to hear an address from Lieutenant Maury, of the 
United States Navy, upon “ The Physical,Geography of the Sea, more 
particularly with reterence to the ee of the Antarctic 7 
He commenced by noticing the Nautical Congress at Brussels in 1 4 
at which a system of observations was determined on by the representa: 
tives of England, the United States, Holland, France, and Russia— on9 
In accordance with that plan, instructions were given to the Cre 4 
of the ships of those nations to make observations in all latitudes. <A 
sult had been the collection of upwards of 1,000,000 observations on 
currents of the ocean, the direction of the winds, the pear oe of 
height of the barometer, and other meteorological phenomena, the of which 
which Captain Maury undertook to discuss, and some of the —_ ) Ne 7m 
he descri He stated that, in pursuing the investigation of A . phy 
geography of the sea, the inquirer is led into the examination of p' enomen® 
connected with various sciences, which he must pursue to arrive — *t 
tory conclusions. The points to which he especially drew na od 
the meeting were the directions and variations of the trade winds i. 
South of the Equator, and the difference in the —— + the 
height of the barometer. Taking bands of latitude 5 deg. wide the bende 
Equator, he found that on the South the direction of the wind in ‘ 
nearest the Equator was more Southerly than in the oe aS wind 
until, on arriving at South latitude, between 35 deg. and 40 Anis setherl- 
during exactly half the year was Southerly, and for the other | deg ~ 
The much larger proportion of water in the Southern hem M. 
cient to account for its warmer temperature, and Captain othe ee. 
the effect to be produced by the greater fall of rain observed in 
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a emasasalmnemeenes 
On the coast of Patagonia, the annual fall of rain, if estimated from the 
observed fail during forty-one days, must be nearly twelve feet, instead of 
two feet, as in the neighbourhood of London ; and this great condensation 
of the vapour, he assumes, causes it to part with its latent heat and warm 
the atmosphere. The lower state of the barometer in the Southern hemi- 
re he did not attempt to explain, but contented himself with mentioning 
fact that the average of a vast number of observatious shows that the 
mean height of the barometer is half an inch less than North of the Equa- 
tor. Beyond 50 deg. South the wind blows generally towards the Pole, and 
this regular current of air Captain Maury attributes to the comparative heat 
of the Antaretic regions. Another curious fact is, that the wind is much 
stronger in the South of the Equator than on the North. The frequent ap- 
nce of large icebergs in the Antarctic seas indicates that there must be 
there, for icebergs are never formed at sea; and he called on the Royal 
phical Society to promote explorations to the South Pole, which 
might open important resources. He said that the region to be explored— 
of which we now know no more than of the moon—is only tcn days’ steam 
from Australia, and if this country did not shortly undertake to investigate 
the hidden treasures of the Antarctic circle, the United States would ** go 
’ 


-head. 

; Admiral Fitzroy, Sir L. M‘Clintock, Sir Edward Belcher, Dr. Rae, 
and Captains Jansen and Washington, took part in the critical discussion 
which followed. 


The Reverend Bryan King has submitted the questions at issue 
between himself and his parishioners to the Bishop of London. <A ‘mo- 
nition” was issued on Saturday, commanding the reading of two psalms ; 
the sermons to be preached in a black gown; the “ super altar,” and 
“eredence table,’ are to be removed, and the choristers are abolished. 
Mr, Hansard refuses to remain on those terms, and leaves the parish. 








The case of the respondents, in the Shedden’s petition, was opened on 
Friday week by Mr. Rolt. He denounced the case of the petitioners as in- 
edible ; he would prove that Ann Wilson, the elder petitioner’s mother 
bad gradually insinuated herself into Mr. Shedden’s house, that she was a 
woman of light character, and openly lived as Mr. Shedden’s mistress. Mr, 
Shedden sought to make her his wife by a death bed marriage, for the pur- 

of legitimatizing the children. The letter of the 12th of November, 
tos was decisive upon that point; the explanations given of that letter’s 
—— were unsatisfactory ; it had been traced to his possession. 

. Rolt continued his address on Saturday, and proceeded to analyze the 
evidence of the petitioners as to the marriage of Mr. Shedden with Ann 
Wilson. He also defended the conduct of Mr. William Patrick, pointing 
aut the pains he had taken with the education and settlement of the elder 
petitioner whom he had sent to the University of Edinburgh, and subse- 

ly into the Navy. He accused the elder petitioner of having wickedly 

a case as the petitioner had himself accused Mr. Patrick of forging a 
letter and a bond. Evidence was given in support of the respondent’s case. 
Mr, Skene, the Deputy-Clerk of the Court of Session, produced the docu- 
ments used in the suit in the Court of Session in 1848, among which were 
the itions of the two witnesses named Barr and Neilson, who have 
since died. These depositions were read. The statement of John Barr was 
to the effect that when he was a boy he was aclerk in the House of Shed- 
den and Co., of New York, and resided in the house of William Shedden, 
and that he afterwards joined a vessel belonging to the firm, and in the in- 

tervals between his voyages resided with William Shedden; that in 1789 
and in 1792, Ann Wilson was living in a house of her own at New York; 


. 


s 
& 


house, and remained there until he died, but that he never heard 
addressed as his wife, and never saw her at his table; that she was 
be intimate with other men, both before and during her cohabi- 
ith William Shedden; and that soon after his death she married 
named Vincent. The other witness, Mr. Neilson, deposed that 
@ was a young man he lived with his father, 2 merchant in New 
d knew William Shedden, who was a man of high character and 
ing; that he always understood him to be an unmarried man, but he 
remembered being inside his house. 
copies of the proceedings, and the judgments in the appeals of 
and 1854. Mr. Love, who had been aclerk in Mr. Patrick’s office 
from 1820 to 1826, proved that a list of documents purporting to have been 
delivered by Mr. Patrick to the petitioner in October, 1823, was in Mr. 
Patrick’s writing, and that a copy of the list was in his own 
handwriting. He had no doubt from the endorsement upon it, 
that the copy was made in October, 1823. (Among other papers 
in this list, was the letter of the 12th of November, 1798.) 
Mr. Graham, a Parliamentary solicitor, who had acted for the petitioners 
in the appeal of 1854, proved that they had borrowed a number of docu- 
ments in his custody, relating to the suit, and had given an honourable assur- 
ance that they should bereturned, They also signed a sigueda receipt for them. 
He had frequently asked for these documents, but Mr. and Miss Shedden 
refused to return them. The deposition of the Rev. W. Berrian, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, was read. He stated that marriage certificates 
were not usually asked for, but it was the practice to give them when they 
were wanted, As to baptisms, he said he knew many instances in which 
they had taken place at private houses, and had not been recorded. Hc also 
— an entry in the register on the 7th of November, 1798, of a marriage 
ween William Shedden and Ann Wilson. 
, the correspondence referred to by Mr. Rolt in his opening was then given 
mevidence. Among them was a letter written by Mr. Patrick to the peti- 
tioner in May, 1839, in which he vindicated the steps he had taken 
after William Shedden’s death, and said that he had found the funds to de- 
fray the expenses of the suit instituted by Hugh Crawfurd. 
- Collier replied on Monday and Tuesday, on the whole case. The 
Judges retired, but any returned to deliver judgment. The Judge Or- 
complimented Miss Shedden upon the ability she had displayed. 
The evidence by which the petitioners endeavoured to establish the fact of 
the marriage was, he said, entirely evidence of habit and repute. No direct 
evidence was offered, but it was said that the evidence given was the best 
that could be procured after the lapse of seventy years. But the petitioners 
felt that they had to account for the circumstance that the marriage was 
Private, or rather secret. It might not have been thought necessary to 
mnize it in a church, or in the presence of a clergyman, but what ne- 
was there for any secresy in the matter? The reason suggested was 
that the lady’s father disapproved the match because of the disparity of age. 
It was also s ited that soon as they were married, they cohabited as man 
and wife, and lived together down to the time of William Shedden’s death ; 
that they were received in society, and were visited by ladies, and visited 
them in return. But how strange, then, was the reason given for keeping 
the marriage secret! Would the father be more reconciled to his daughter's 
cohabiting with William Shedden, because he did not know that she was 
iieping to him? One of the aan reasons that could be sonenet for 
&@ marriage secret, was that the parties were openly cohabiting as 
man and wife. But the petitioner had not always ey the same story 
sto the reason for this privacy. In a remarkable letter written by the pe- 
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titioner to William Patrick on the 14th of June, 1841, after he had had an 
angry controversy with William Patrick, and negotiations had passed be- 
tween them, as to some means of enabling him to attain the great object of 
his ambition—the possession of the Scotch property, he said that his sister 
had informed him, that their mother was a young person living with her 
parents on a smail farm belonging to their father, and that their father did 
not acknowledge her marriage publicly, ** on account of her humble birth.” 
If this was true, what became of the reason now suggested for the privacy ? 
This letter was written by a man who today by his counsel, and on former 
occasions had declared that until 1848 or 1849, he never had the slightest 
intimation of any marriage, prior to the deathbed marriage between his 
father and his mother. That was not all. He said in the same letter that 
his sister had told him in 1829, ten years before the letter was written, that 
a woman was then alive who was present at the private marriage . The dif- 
ferent reasons assigned at ditierent times, for the privacy of the marriage, 
did not tend to increase the confidence of the Court in the evidence of habit 
and repute. The Court thought the marriage in 1798, intended to “ re- 
store the honour and eredit” of Mrs. Shedden and the children, was 
proof that something had been lost. ‘* What then was the reason? It was 
to make the children legitimate, and that ground had been alleged when 
it suited his purpose by the petitioner himself. That was the idea running 
all through the long letter of the l4th of June. In addition, there were the 
declarations of John Patrick and of William Patrick, of Virginia, to the same 
etlect. He next came to the important letter of the 12th of November, 
1798, and it was conceded that if that letter was genuine there must be an 
end of the petitioner's case. What was the probability of such a letter 
having been written? If there had beena previous marriage, it was ex- 
ceedingly improbable that the other members of the family in England and 
Scotland should have been ignorant of it, Mr. Shedden being looked up to 
as the head of the family and the owner of the old Roughwood property ; 
but it was very likely that they did not know that he had any children, 
But, assuming that he married for the purpose of making his children legi- 
timate, was it likely that, having appointed William Patrick the guardian 
of his son, he would write such a letter? Was it not likely that he would 
give some instructions to the guardian and bespeak his kindness to the ebild. 
To what theory were the petitioners driven to make out that it was not 
written? They had first to get rid of the letter of John Patrick of the 9th 
of November, und they therefore said it was artfully written to pave the 
way for his subsequent forgery of the letter of the 12th of November. John 
Patrick, in that letter, spoke of the deathbed marriage, and evidently sup- 
posed that it would be effectual to make the children legitimate. In the 
postseript, he added that the dying man had two important letters to write— 
one of them to William Patrick. There was then every reason to suppose 
that such a letter as that of the 12th of November would be written, and 
two copies of it, called a duplicate and a triplicate, were produced. On the 
duplicate was endorsed, ‘Original per ship Fanny,’ rather a curious concoc- 
tion if the letter purporting to be an original was fraudulent. Opposite the 
* William Shedden,’ at the bottom of the letter was the word, ‘ Signed,’ the 
constant form of indicating in a copy that the signature was pot an original, 
and by the side of it were the words ‘ Attested—John Mills.’ If there 
was a fraud, John Mills must therefore have been a party to it, and they had 
evidence that John Mills was a person in the employment of Willam Shed- 
den, for it was so stated in the will, by which a legacy was left to him. On 
the triplicate was endorsed, ‘ Original by the Fanny, and duplicate by the 
Amsterdam packet.’ Was it not monstrous that without a surmise against 
the character of John Mills, without any motive being ascribed which should 


| induce him to join in a conspiracy with John Patrick, he should be accused 


of bearing witness to a gross and abominable falsehood? But there was the 
strongest internal evidence that the letter was genuine. ‘The greater part 
of it consisted of a mere statement of truisms, and the whole pith of it lay 
in the word ‘restore.’ He said he had just married Aun Wilson, which ‘ re- 
stores her and two fine children to honour and credit,’ the inference being 
that if she was to be restored to honour and credit she must previously have 
lost them. ‘The letter of November, 1798, not being produced, what had 
become of it? Mr. Patrick said that he gave it to William Shedden, and 
never got it back again. ‘T'wo lists had been produced, dated the 7th 
of October, 1823, of documents purporting to have been given into the 
hands of William Shedden, and the clerk Love proved that, according to 
the course of business in the office, the list was made out, end he made 
a copy of it on that date. How came the list to be maie out? The 
petitioner had just returned from India, and Mrs, Patrick, finding 
that he was wholly ignorant of his family and his status, revealed 
to him the seeret of his birth; he became violent and angry, and entered 
into a violent controversy with Patrick, who sought to pacify him. 
Imputations had been cast upon William Patrick for not disclosing to the 
petitioner the secret of his birth, but it appeared to be for the advantage of 
the young man that he should not know it. It appeared that after the dis- 
cussion in 1823, certain papers were given him for perusal, Patrick said 
all in the list were given, but Shedden said not, and added that whatever 
papers he did receive were sent back again. Very possibly they were; but 
then some papers were again returned to him before the 3d of January, 
1824, for on that day he wrote to Patrick, thanking him for his father’s 
letter, and saying that he had never seen his father’s writing before. This 
might be explained by supposing that in the previous October a copy only 
of the 12th of November had been sent for the mere purpose of showing the 
amount of the bills which it had enclosed, and that the original, ‘ contain- 
ing, perhaps, the last signature of his father,’ as he described it, was not 
sent until January. John Patrick had, in 1798, said that the dying man had 
‘one letter’ to write to William Patrick, and if William Patrick had in his 
possession a letter with his last signature, it must have been that letter. 
No reasonable man could doubt upon the evidence that Mr. Shedden re- 
eeived that letter in 1823. Mr. Shedden denied it; but could they depend 
on Mr. Shedden’s evidence? Mr. Shedden had denied that he had the 
slightest knowledge of any statement about his father’s former marriage 
until 1849, whereas in his own letter he owned that his sister had told him 
in 1829, that a woman was then living who was present at it. If he then 
made uo inquiries, it must have been because he was satisfied that it was a 
false story ; if he did make inquiries, what was their result? It was not 
till twenty years or thereabouts from that time that he set up the former 
marriage. Could they trust him when he stated on his oath that he 
had never seen or heard of his father’s letter until 1841 ? sAgain, be must 
refer to an expression in the letter of the 14th of June—‘ Only to think of 
your seeking for an American certificate when you had received my 
father’s own letter telling you of his marriage with my mother!’ Upon 
the whole of the evidence he was forced to come to the conclusion that such 
a letter was written by the deceased, that it was given to the petitioner, and 
that the petitioner had not produced it. Was it harsh to come to that con- 
clusion? How had the petitioner dealt with other papers? Documents 
had been abstracted from the registry of the Scotch courts, documents had 
been obtained from his own Parliamentary agent on an assurance that they 
should be returned, and they never have been returned; documents had 
been burnt in America through the instrumentality of Jean Shedden. 
Patrick and Crawfurd had been accused of entering into a fraudulent com- 
bination. A bond of 4000/. which had been produced was said to he a 
forgery, but no evidence had been given to raise a doubt that William 
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Shedden’s signature to it was genuine. Under these circumstances, the impu- 
tations against William Patrick failing, there was not a particle of doubt in his 
mind as to where the truth of the case lay. I think, then, his lordship con- 
tinued, that in the first instance, the evidence in support of the petitioner's 
case is very flimsy; that contradictory and conflicting reasons have been 
given to account for the secrecy of the supposed marriage, as it suited the 
purpose of the petitioner at different times; and that everything has _ 

1- 


a as in a true story it would have happened with reference to the deat 


ed marriage for the purpose of making the children legitimate, to the 
letter of the dying man concerning the guardianship of his son, and to the 
Without the least hesitation, 
must pronounce that Walter Patrick Ralston Shedden is not 
the legitimate son of William Shedden and his mother; and that he is not a 


reason why that letter is not produced. 
therefore, 


natural born British subject.”’ 


The Judge Ordinary severely condemned the conduct of the elder petitioner, 
‘* For the female petitioner I do feel most 
deeply. I have no doubt she has been bred up in the belief of the truth of 
From the intimate and familiar knowledge she has dis- 
played with every particle of evidence connected mediately or immediately 
with the ease, I have no doubt that for years and years her mind has been 
devoted to its consideration; I have no doubt that she has received her 
father’s statements with the unhesitating confidence of a dutiful and affec- 
tionate child, until they have become interwoven with her very nature. 
What is to be the consequence to her of this judgment? One of two things. 
If she is not convinced by it, she will live under the harassing sensation and 
conviction that she has sustained a grievous wrong, and is unable to obtain 
But, if she is convinced by it, 
she will have to mourn and lament over a course of conduct which has em- 
bittered the last days of an aged man, who for a period far exceeding the 
ordinary limit of human life has lived honoured and respected, and with in- 
tegrity unimpeached ; and she will feel that she has been instrumental in 
submitting him to a relentless persecution, carried on by means of unfounded 
aspersions and most unjustifiable litigation.” Justices Wightman and Wil- 
liams expressed their entire and unhesitating concurrence in the decision of 
the Judge Ordinary. The Court granted costs to the respondents. Applica- 
tions were made by the learned counsel on both sides with respect to the 
documents, the respondents desiring that they might be returned to their 


for whom he had no sympathy. 


her father’s story. 


any redress. Such a position is sad enough. 


respective owners, and the petitioners that they might be kept in the cus- 
tody of the Court until copies of them could be taken. The Court directed 
that the usual course should be followed, and the documents returned to the 
parties who had produced them, or who had established that they were en- 
titled to their custody. Mr. Collier said he was desired by Miss Shedden to 
move that the bond for 4000/. might be impounded. His Lordship said 
there was no pretence for suggesting that it was a forgery, and refused the 
application. The case has occupied the exclusive attention of the Court for 
fourteen days. 





The Road murder was almost fully discussed in the Queen’s Bench on 
Saturday, upon the Attorney-General’s application to quash the finding of 
the Coroner’s inquest for informality and indiscreet haste. A rule was 
granted, calling upon the Coroner to show cause why the verdict should not 
be quashed, and a writ of ad melius seer en which would create a 
— commission, issued. The grounds alleged were, that the Coroner told 
the Jury it was not their duty to inquire for the murderer, that would be 
done by the magistrates, and that he at first declined, and only afterwards 
hastily examined some of the family of Mr. Kent. The conclusive ground 
against the validity of the inquest is that the proceedings were recorded on 
paper and not on parchment, as required by law. 

An attempt was made on Friday week, to strike a Mr. Daniels, an attor- 
ney, off the rolls. There were two grounds alleged; Ist. that he had not 
duly served his articles; 2d, that he had been guilty of fraudulent conduct 
before his admission. The case had been referred to Master Turner, 
whose report was read. Mr. Daniels had served his articles at Amersham, 
but his principal resided twelve miles off, at Marlow. He had purchased 
property value 450/., and two policies for 800/., although he knew the person 
whose life was insured was dead, for 1000/. The Court decided that it had 
no power to notice what an attorney had done before his admission ; if it had 
occured after admission, it would have been visited with censure and punish- 
ment. The rule nisi was discharged with costs. 

Losses upon speculative time bargains cannot be proved as debts in the 
Court of Bankruptey. Mr. Morgan, a member of the Stock Exchange, ob- 
tained advances of full value upon foreign securities at the date of the ad- 
vance. The securities fell, and the lenders sought to prove for the diffe- 
rence, 176/. 8s. 9d. Mr. Commissioner Fane held that the transactions 
were gambling, and rejected the proof. But the Lords Justices on appeal, 
on Saturday, decided that the transactions were legitimate, because there 
had been an actual advance which had been continued from time to time, 
and ordered the proof to be received. 


The Court of Common Pleas decided on Monday that the the estate of the 
late Mr. Shadwell was bound to pay the 150/. a year to his nephew, the 
revising barrister, whose income was to reach 600 guineas a year before the 
annuity ceased. 

The Court of Exchequer was equally divided in opinion as to the writ of 
habeas corpus, to bring up William ‘Thompson, the prisoner summarily con- 
victed of an assault upona woman. ‘The motion, therefore, falls to the 
ground, 

Mr. Bourcicault, the well-known author and actor, moved in Viee-Chan- 
cellor Wood’s court for a perpetual injunction, restraining Mr. Egan from 
performing in Manchester the second scene of the third act of Colleen Bawn, 
now performing at the New Adelphi Theatre, London. Last week, an in- 
terim order was granted. The defendant submitted to the injunction, and 
was willing to do what was right. The Vice-Chancellor decreed a perpetual 
injunction. 

Mr. Elliott was ordered by Vice-Chancellor Wood not to work the coal 
underneath the Victoria Bridge over the river Wear, now belonging to the 
North Eastern Railway Company, or draw off water therefrom. Mr. Elliott 
appealed, on Saturday, to the Lord-Chancellor, who confirmed the decision. 

A commission-agent cannot have double commissions—one from each 

arty. But the Master of the Rolls, on Saturday, held in Holden versus 

Vebber, that where a practice prevailed, of which one party had notice, he 
could not come to complain that his agent had received a commission from a 
contractor for railway works. 


Messrs. Streatfeild, Laurence, and Mortimore, of London, and Laurence, 
Mortimore, and Co., of Liverpool, applied for certificates at the Court of 
Bankruptcy on Wednesday. Assignees and creditors opposed on general and 
independent grounds. Mr. Laurence, one of the bankrupts, was examined 
at great length, as to the transactions of his firms with parties in the leather 
trade—Baker, Mundy, Smith, Patient, and Smith, Gibson, J. Herbert 
Smith and Co., Clark, Draper, Hacker, Waring, Mortimer of Chippenham, 
and Mortimer of Andover, Ryder of Paris, and Schrader of Glasgow, all 
houses either bankrupts or who have offered compositions. Streatfeild and 
Co. made advances for these houses, and are now liable upon bills bearing 
their names, ‘They discounted with the Bank of England, Bolitho and 


e ——_ 

Co., London Joint Stock Company, National Discount Company, Cj 
| Currie and Co., and other houses. When they had a ee mide bs 
they did not place them all with one discount house. He could not tell th 
largest amount of bills he discounted with one house in a week, It mi ht 
be 4000/. or 50007. None of the firms ever complained of the amount of 
paper placed with them. The rate of discount was generally the Bank mii ‘ 
mum for bills at three months, and a quarter to half per cent for bills 
above. They charged 5 per cent, and the difference was their profit 
The country tanners consigned goods for sale.’ He had also dis. 
counted with various other parties. The applications in some cases 
came from the banks themselves, including country bankers, The 
asked for bills, and he obliged them with some. Up to the last mo- 
ment they were in the highest credit in the city of London. A number of 
bills had been created by drawers and accepted for the purpose of meetin: 
former liabilities. He considered them trade bills. The Bills discounted, 
with the London Joint-Stock Bank for the last fifteen years were of that 
description. He knew that but for the assistance rendered to many firms. 
they must have stopped ; but even then they might have had ample mean; 
to meet their liabilities. Since the panic of 1857 he was not aware the 
paper of several houses was increasing and the business diminishing, Jj 
was so with the case of Smith, Patient, and Smith, but not generally, yp 
was present at the meeting held on the 2d of July to discuss their affaj 
when representatives of the London Joint-Stock Bank, the Bank of London. 
National Discount Company, and Overend, Gurney, and Co., were there 
The assistance rendered to other houses was no doubt discussed. He had 
no recollection of telling them that but for the assistance rendered to other 
houses many of them must have come down years ago. He did not knoy 
he said that but for his financial ingenuity the house of Streatfeild must 
have come down years before. He might have said something. He dij 
not consider he was bolstering other houses up.” 

Mr. Thomas, the bankrupts’ book-keeper, was also examined as a witnes, 
Ile explained an entry by way of transfer in the books from the account of 
Smith, Patient, and Smith, to “ the executors of Mr. Smith,” which had 
no real existence as an account; it ‘* was made for a purpose.” “ Any 
‘sme referring to the accounts would see that a sum of 50,000. haj 
een written off Smith, Patient, and Smith’s account. Any clerk could ge 





by the books that instead of Smith, Patient, and Co. being debtors for 
73,0007. they were debtors for 23,000/. He and Mr. Laurence had agreed 
that the 50,0007. should be thus transferred. He believed he himself sug. 
gested 50,000/. as the amount to be entered in the book as transferred, He 
knew some of the debtors to the Liverpool firm. They included the follow. 
ing, their present positions being given: Thomas Barton and Son.—Haj 
made some arrangement with their creditors. Clarke, R. and J,—Bap}- 
rupts. Esseray.—Made some arrangement. Gibson.—Bankrupt. Lafour. 
Sieh some arrangement. Waring.—Arrangement. The witnes 
ceeded to state that Thomas Barton and Son’s indebtedness had been as fol- 
lows—January Ist, 1857, 45,000/.; January Ist, 1858, 100,3497. ; January 
Ist, 1859, 116,093/. ; January 1st, 1860, 97,677/. ; at the time of bankruptey, 
92,4437. Bartons were large tanners of Liverpool. It was the practice wo 
assist them with money when they required it. As regarded Waring, 
Clarke, and several other accounts, they had stood indebted on the aggre- 
gate thus—January, 1858, 132,000/.; January, 1859, 169,000/. ; January, 
1860, 140,000/. ; time of bankruptey, 125,000/.”’ 

Mr. Thomas being questioned as to ‘* assistance ” given to other houses, 
said he ** believed that if Laurence and Co. had not assisted Smith and Co., 





the latter would have been brought down, and this would probably have 
brought them down also. It might have done so. Believed that Mr, Lau- 
rence had not said that they could not decrease Smith and Co.’s account and 
keep their position. From January, 1859, the bankrupts were continually 
assisting Smith and Co. to meet their bills. Mr. Laurence had said that 
it would not do for him to take too many of Smith’s bills to the same bank. 
From what Mr. Laurence told him he believed Gibson’s bankers (Messrs, 
Mellersh, of Godalming), wanted to reduce that account. That was rather 
a difficult thing, because Gibson’s liabilities were large. He thought it 
strange that Messrs. Mellersh should want security from Streatfeild and Co. 
for Gibson’s debt to them. Bank-notes might have been taken three or 
four times to Jones, Lloyd, and Co., for the purpose of being placed to Gib- 
son’s credit. He could not say that money was paid in in a fictitious name, 
though it was paid in ina wrong name.” Mr. Linklater—‘ Well ; tell usall 
you know about it.”” The Witness—‘* Money was paid in to Gibson’s credit in 
the name of * Henderson.’”” Mr. Linklater—‘‘ In what other name?” “I 
can’t give you any other names. I paid in money myself in the name of ‘ Hen- 
derson,’ so that I can speak to that name. Mr. Laurence suggested that it 
should be paid into the bank in some other name, and I suggested Henderson. 
Mr. Linklater—‘* The suggestion that the name of Henderson should be 
used came from you?” ‘Yes.’ Mr. Linklater—‘‘ What was the object 
of that mode of proeeeding?” ** Because we did not wish Mellersh and 
Co. to know that we were providing Gibson with funds.” Mr. Linklater— 
‘Or, perhaps, because you wished Mellersh and Co. to believe that Gibson 
was able to meet his bills?”? ‘* Because we did not wish Mellersh and Co. 
to know that we were assisting Gibson.” Mr. Linklater—‘I suppose that 
you, from your position, have become acquainted with the various ways of 
keeping the ball rolling?” ** Well, having been connected with the house 
of Streatfeild and Co. for so long, I have had some experience of course, 
though Ido not accept your term of ‘keeping the ball rolling. Mr. 
Linklater—** What I mean is, that you were cognizant of the different modes 
of ‘raising the wind?’” “TI can’tagree with that term either. si Mr. 
Linklater—* We will say, then, ‘quelling the storm?’” The Witness 
(smiling) said, he ‘‘ hardly thought that a proper expression.”” The meet- 
ing was adjourned until Wednesday. 


At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, Mr. Andrew Steinmitz, a bar- 
rister, was charged with ‘* having sent a certain letter to one Julius _ 
containing menaces, and demanding the restoration of a certain valuable 
document, without reasonable or probable cause.” Mr. Steinmetz wes 
anxious to be a captain of Volunteers; Mr. Eicke was ready to get ‘ -- 
corps, provided Mr, Steinmetz would pay for the equipment of two hun oht 
men at 3/. 10s. each. The agreement was made, but Mr. Steinmetz — 
that the men ought to repay his advances ; Mr. Eicke replied that ad 
could not be acceded to; and Mr. Steinmetz wrote him the letter ol 
plained of. The letter ‘was dated the 27th of July, and contained the fo 

ring pas = 
.- Sint wenin twenty-four hours you do not retract the letter you wrote a 
yesterday, and also return the paper which you obtained from me by surprise ie 
unfairly, I will bring the whole attair before the Lord-Lieutenant. £01 the ape 
benefit, “and that of the Volunteer movement, it is very necessary that ene 
picious matter should be sifted to the bottom. You admitted, yesterday, tl sother 
brother was the Lieutenant Eicke of the sale of commissions affair, and now nn 
member of the same family appears to be trying his hand at the Volunteer 

ent.” : 

% The letter also contained a statement that the prosecutor had calumniate! 
Lord Brougham and his brother, and also the Karl of Jersey, ent a a 
matters ; but the extract above given was the portion rehie et 6 Not 





port the indictment. The Jury immediately found a verdict © 
guilty.” 
Emma Padficld was indicted and tried for the murder of her child 02 
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Qa x ° ° . * 
Wednesday. ‘The circumstances are still fresh in public recollection. In 
one indictment the child was called William Augustus Padtield, in anothet 
William Augustus Bryant; the last surname being that of the putative 
father of the child. The prisoner admitted to a fellow servant that she 
gave the child poison, and kept it on her knees till it died. To the In- 
tor who arrested her she said, ‘‘I have been in great distress; I have 
wanted even bread.”” Frederick Bryant, a young man of eighteen, 
the father of the child, was called as a witness; he gave evidence in a very 
offhand manner, denying at first that he had promised to maintain the 
child. ‘Two letters signed ‘* Thomas Wright,”’ were put into his hands; he 
admitted them to be his, and they contained promises and remittances. Mr. 
Gay, a surgeon, proved that death was the result of suffocation, He found 
no trace of poison in the body. The Jury found a verdict of Guilty, but 
recommended the prisoner to mercy on four grounds; her seduction— 
verty—mental anguish—and previous good character. Mr. Baron Bram- 
well, with considerable emotion, passed sentence of death, promising to for- 
ward the Jury’s recommendation to the proper quarter, where it will ‘ re- 

ceive the most careful and anxious attention.’’ 


The guardians of the Shoreditch Union, should look into the administra- 
tion of their workhouse. No less than four cases were before Mr. Barker 
at Worship Street Police office last week—three of them refusals to admit 
destitute persons into the house, and one of assault preferred by an inmate 
against the master, who she had alleged had struck her. The three persons, 
were sent to the workhouse with an officer, and the assault was remanded, 
to allow for the production of two of the inmates as witnesses. 

Another case, still more serious, has terminated in the verdict of a coroner's 
jury, finding that ‘’homas Bates, aged sixty-two, committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself after having been refused admission to the workhouse. He had 
been very infirm, and unable to work, but still he earned 3¢. or 4d. a day, 
and his children sometimes gave him halfpence. He had been an inmate 
of the workhouse in October, 1859, and was an inmate of the sick ward, but 
was discharged as ‘*‘relieved’’: the board ordered him ls. a week, and a 
4b. loaf. The surgeon says, he was not ina fit condition to leave the 
house; the clerk to the board admits that Bates was ordered to leave the 
house. [It is such workhouses as Shoreditch, which render necessary and 
constitute the only argument in favour of centralization. ] 

A statement made by Mr. Potter, Deputy-Chairman of the West London 
Union, that the City Magistrates refused to hear evidence and to * re- 
move” Irish paupers, was denied at the Guildhall police court on Saturday 
by Alderman Salomons and Alderman Copeland. The statement was made 
to the Parliamentary Committee on the ‘* Irremoveable Poor.”’ Both alder- 
men say that they made the orders for removal whenever the evidence es- 
tablished an Irish settlement, and they would have noticed the statement 
before if it had not been told to them that the evidence was not at all satis- 
factory to the Committee. 

Elien Archer, a person who figured rather notoriously some time ago in 
anaction for the recovery of a diamond ring, was committed for trial on 
Wednesday, to answer a charge of bigamy. Her first husband has been 
ound at the Australian diggings, and brought home by the second, who 
fwishes torid himself of a wife ingenious enough to spend 6000/. out of his 
fortune of 13,0007. in a very short time. 

An inquiry was commenced on Friday week, before Mr. Traill and Cap- 
tain Harris at Greenwich, into the loss of the steamer Connaught. 

Kilburn Church, Maida Hill, was destroyed by fire on Thursday night 
week. The services of the London Brigade were not of much avail, as the 
church and contents were soon destroyed. ‘The cause is unknown. 

Oa Thursday evening a mysterious fire occurred at Messrs. Norman and 
Medealf's, Brooke’s Market, Holborn. The foreman was the last to leave 
the premises, after seeing that the gas was turned off at the meter ; he had 
some trouble to lock the front door, the lock having been tampered with. 
A quarter of an hour after he had gone flames were discovered. A suspicion 
exists that the fire was caused by some men, in revenge, two of their com- 
rades having been sent to prison for attempting to enter the premises. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Stiller, one of the principal messengers of the 
War Office, Pall Mall, committed suicide by hanging. A messenger, named 
Grey, holding a similar position, destroyed himself in the adjoining room 
in March last. 


Pravinrial. 
Mr. Frederick Peel addressed his constituents at Bury on Thursday. 
His speech mainly related to the past. It was an “account of my 
stewardship’ speech; but some passages are worth extracting — 
Speaking of the financial measures of the past session, he said they 
obliterated ‘the last traces and vestiges of protection. They did away with 
the differential duties in favour of colonial timber-growers, colonial wine- 
growers, English clockmakers, ribbon-makers, silk-manufacturers, and 
many other branches of trade. These duties were the remains of a once 
powerful family, but they were not less at the present time injurious on that 
aecount..... He believed such large sums had never been voted in any 
session as during the last for the military and naval defences of the country. 
Ninety thousand seamen and marines, or just double the number voted in 
1853, were voted for the navy. ‘The great expense that the navy had en- 
tailed upon us mainly resulted from our having to reconstruct our vessels of 
war, in order to enable us to sustain our maritime superiority. The same 
thing, to some extent, might be said of the army, there having of late years 
been a complete revolution in the construction of fire-arms and ordnance. 
It was doubtful, however, after all, whether the Volunteer movement had 
not been the means of winning from other nations that respect in which 
this country was now held. ‘The failure of the Reform Bill was mainly at- 
tributable to the indifference of the country. It was a question surrounded 
With ditticulties, but would not be allowed to sleep. Finality had long been 
given up. If they wished it, the laws of the country could no more be 
stationary than the progress of the people. If they could not have pro- 
gress at the rate they vould desire, at least they should have some progress 
Progressive legislation was in favour at the present day, and he held it was 
Wiser to remove abuses gradually than to remain until a demand would be 
made to wipe them all off inaday. Some alarm was felt at the numbers 
Which the late Reform Bill would have admitted to the franchise; but the 
more hands there were holding up the state the stronger it would be. He 
not think the working classes wanted more than a fair share of political 
power, or more than would enable them to act in harmony with the other 
classes for the common weal. 
The Rugby and Dunchurch Conservative Association dined on the 
Same day at Rugby, and enjoyed a dessert of after-dinner speeches ; 
t. Newdegate, as in duty bound, furnishing the piece de résistance. 
ahe “County Members” were toasted, and declared vocally to be 
jolly good fellows,” Lord Ingestre leading the bacchanalian’ chorus, 
r. Newdegate, in reply, spent much of his time in attacking Mr. Bright 
and the French treaty, and dealing out doctrine pretty much like “ pro- 
on.” Coventry, he said, did not help the farmers to resist the re- 





peal of the Corn-laws; but Coventry is now suffering from the effects of 
tre@ trade, and it is the duty of the farmers not to desert them. Mr. 
Newdegate elaborately defended himself against the charge of wasting 
the time of Commons by much speaking, and described minutely why 
he spoke so often. At the close of his speech, he said— 

‘There are many subjects which I should like to touch upon, such as the 
movement which is going forward on the Continent. England hus been iso- 
lated too long in her protest against the temporal tyranny of Rome. Now, 
two-thirds of Italy have been freed by the exertions of that genuine hero 


Garibaldi. We have seen his friend Gazazzi bringing the Bible in his 
track; it is announced that Canon Wordsworth is about to take to their aid 


his great knowledge of abstruse matters of doctrine and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. In France, we see the ancient spirit of independence in her Church 
is gathering among the secular clergy ; we see her great ruler following in 
the footsteps of Charlemagne, in adopting steps to restrain and repel from 
France the temporal and spiritual tyranny of Rome.” 

Mr. Newdegate then referred to the alliance formed between Charle- 


| magne and Offa, King of Mercia, by means of which the former, through 














the instrumentality of Alcuin, repelled the superstition of image wor- 
ship; and, in conclusion, expressed a hope that the Emperor of the 
French might join England, not only in arms and in commerce, but in 
spreading throughout the world the seeds of that true religion which 
alone can fit man for freedom, 

The Abingdon Agricultural Show was held on Monday. Mr. Walter, 
M.P. was the successful competitor for short-woolled Southdowns, and 
also for pigs. There was alsoa dinner, at which Mr. Walter appeared 
as a successful competitor in oratory ; he passed from agricultural stock 
very quickly to take stock of the last Session of Parliament :— 

* The House of Parliament in connexion with which you have drunk our 
healths is, as its name implies, essentially a talking assembly. Its chief 
function is to talk, and you will all, | think, agree with me that this year 
it has performed its duties in a most exemplary manner. (Laughter) But 
itis often possible that the greatest gilts of Providence may be abused, and 
if the House of Commons has not suceeeded in doing much more than talk, 
I can only attribute it to the extraordinary influences of the weather; those 
influences, gentlemen, which have made our turnip fields produce a great 
deal more leaves than roots.”’ 

Mr. Norris, M.P., following up Mr. Bass at Derby last week, in a 
genial flow of fun, went also to the question of “ talk.” 

** Mr. Walter has traced the origin of the word Parliament to its source, 
and has told you that Parliament is a government of talk—pointing, at the 
same time, to the abundant quantity of it which we had during the past 
session—I hope I may be forgiven if 1 say that to endure to hear all that 
talk wasa penalty upon any man’s constitution, (Laughfer.) We met 
eurlier, broke up later, and sat night after night for more hours than du- 
ring any session in the modern history of our country ; and if, as my hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Walter says, we did but little, then our sins were chiefly 
of omission, and nothing can be said of what we did in the way of mischief 
in commission; but, although there was a long reign of talk from the be- 
ginning to the end of that tedious session, it was not the Ministers of the 
Crown nor the organized Opposition, neither Lord Palmerston nor Mr, Dis- 
racli, Mr. Henley, Sir J. Pakington, or any of her Majesty's Ministers, who 
occupied the time of the House; neither was it the county Members in 
general, nor those for Berks in particular, I am indebted to my honourable 
friend Mr. Michael Bass, the Member for Derby, for, a statistical ac- 
count of the names of the men and the number of times they detained the 
House in debate. God knows where the country might have drifted if Mr. 
Ayrton, the Member for the Tower Hamlets, had net spoken 217 times. 
(Laugher.) Mr. Edwin James, the Member for Marylebone, 196 times; 
Mr. D. Griffiths, the Member for Devizes, 101; and Mr. Newdegate, the 
Member for Warwickshire, 103. Excluding the Members for the city of 
London, and Lord Enfield and Mr. Hanbury, I find that the Metropolitan 
Members made altogether in the aggregate, 955 speeches. (Laughter.) It 
was not, therefore, the county Members, nor her Majesty’s Government, 
nor her Majesty’s Opposition who detained the House, but it was the pet 
Members for these large constituencies, who believed that the interests of 
the country required them to be always in a state of nervous anxiety lest 
the world should miss the benefit of their opinions.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

Mr. W. E. Forster, of Burley Grange, Otley, twice unsuccessful as a 
candidate for Leeds, is now a candidate for the vacancy at Ripon. Mr, 
Reginald Vyner, a cousin of Earl de Grey and Ripon, is also a candidate. 
Both gentlemen are Liberals. 

The leaders of what was once the Conservative party in Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, have had a meeting, and resolved not to start a candidate, 
notwithstanding the inviting prospect of three Liberals in the field, for 
the vacant seat. 


A gentleman in the United States, Mr. William Mills, has presented 
Rugby school with a large velvet flag, in token of his admiration of what 
he had read of it in Jom Brown's School Days. Mr. Day, who represented 
the donor of this offering of good-will, wa the head- 
master to the school when assembled for calling over on Thursday, the 
22d of November. Mr. Day said that after seeing the sch did not 
wonder at at Mr. Hughes (the author of Zom Brown) loving it and 
being proud of it, and speaking of it so lovingly and proudly as he had 
done - 

** For Tom Brown’s sake,”’ he added, “ we shall always be glad to see any 
of you on the other side of the water. Let this flag be a token of the reeep- 
tion that would greet you there. We are willing to sing as heartily as any 


introduced by 


1} 
i) ae 


of you ‘God save the Queen,’ and to shout ‘ Floreat Rugbe ia.” Mr. Mills 
shares the prejudices of ‘Tom Brown, and wishes the school-lhouse to be th 
custodians of the flag.”’ It is a large flag, made of crimson velvet (school- 


house colour,) with the school arms worked in the centre, and American 
flags crossed at cach of the corners, and altogether presents a very handsome 
appearances 

Government has appointed Mr. Tremenheere as a commissioner, for 
the purpose of taking evidence as to whether it is necessary to adapt 
Factory Act, with some modifications, to the lace factories in Notting- 
ham, its ne ighbourhood, and other parts of the county. 


A court-martial was held on board the Impregnable, in Hamoa 
Monday, for the trial of Mr. George Samucl Thunder, the chief engin 
the Hero, Thecharge against the prisoner was, that he was on the evening 
of the 20th of October last, in a state of intoxication as the ship lett | ort- 
land, U.S., with the Prince of Wales on board. He pleaded guilty, but 
urged that he had been nearly twenty years in the service, and good ¢ 
duct. His statement was confirmed by testimonials. The Court passed 


sentence—of dismissal from the Royal Navy. 
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John Bourne, 2 little boy nine years old, who attended the Devon and 
Exeter Central School, Exeter, died on Friday week. He had complained 
of the ill-treatment he received at his school, and fell sick on the 2d of No- 
vember. Whilst the boy was in bed, Hawker, the teacher, called to see 
him, and said— ‘I did not strike you, to hurt you, my boy ;”’ to which 
the poor youth replied—‘* Yes, you did, sir, for you made me sick.” 
Hawker toid the parents that he never used the stick, but he might have 
struck him once with the “ pointer.’? A surgeon could not externally de- 
tect the cause of death. The inquest was then adjourned to allow time fora 
post mortem examination. 

At the Inquest, the jury returned a verdict of Manslaughter against the 
teacher. 


A frightful mistake occurred last week. John Ashton, a labourer, from | 


Waterside, Lancashire, met his death on the night of Thursday week from 
the hand of Thomas Beevers, a boy, twelve years of age, whose father is an 
innkeeper, and gamekeeper to Mr. Pilkington, of Swindon near Thurlstone. 





Thomas and a younger brother slept alone at Swindon Lodge, 600 or 700 | 


Their father has allowed them to have a loaded ¢g 
Between eleven and twelve o'clock on ‘Thursday n 
v hearing footsteeps 


yards from any house. 
tor their protection. 
before they retired to bed, they were alarmed t | 
the lodge. Immediately afterwards an attempt was made to enter the | 
the elder lad, supposing another attempt was being made to rob the place, 
opened the window and fired at a man whom he saw standing on the door 
step. The boys ran and informed their father what had oecurred. 
He found the deceased, whom he had engaged that day to work for him, 
Iving dead. It is supposed that Ashton got intoxicated, and had gone to 
the lodge lo sleep with the boys. 

A shocking murder was committed at Whitwood, in Yorkshire, on Sunday 
morning. Joseph Wilkinson was returning home intoxicated, at half-pas 
twelve on Saturday night, and proceeded along a footpath ; opposite the 
house inhabited by persons named Hirst, he used indecent and insulting 
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lang tuwards Mrs. Hirst, whose husband directed Wilkinson to leave 
his premisc Angry remarks passed between them, and Mrs. 





Wilkinson with a ; . r. Hirst seized a wooden rail 
him several times on the head, breaking the rail and fracturing Wilkin 
skull; death ensued in two hours, The Hirsts were taken into 
and remanded, A coroner’s inquest has been adjourned for a post 
examination. 
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mortem 





returned their verdict on the Trent Valley 





The Jury have 
















dent. The Coroner summed up on Saturday, and the J 

verdict of Accidental death, appended a series of sug t 

Western Railway Company—1. The rules should not pe 

despatch fast trains and slow trains so close to one another 

drovers van in cattle trains would be more safely pl: 

cattle tracks than behind; 8. That the telegraph 

should be kept in communication day and night with 

worth and Nuneaton as to arriv: 4 That an additional 
communicating si l should be plac ch end of th - 
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On Monday afternoon, a fatal acci 


and Kenyon branch of the London and N 
















train, drawn by two encines, left the Atherton 

four, being one live minutes late. Some 

repairing the li a quarter of a mile from tl 

aware of the del : train, d takin up at 

ready to replace proach of the good a 
Inan to ral to t top. This cou 









to the heavy train running cep incline 
















the rails. On arriving at the place of the missi ail 
turned completely over, the second turning partly on t top of it: th 
waggons piled one upon another. Richard Higginson, driver of the second 
engine, was killed. John Elliott, driver, and J lent of the 





first engine, jumped from their engine; the 
tion of the upper portion of the thigh and co i 
latter some severe contusions. The stoker of the seco 
breaksman escaped with very little injury. 

tturday by falling a 
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Two men were killed en § 
























pit, Portobello, near Wolverhampton, Joseph will, an engineer, w 

to descend to put a new bucket on the pump; he fastened the ‘ 
round his waist, and, as he supposed, made the ends of the chain secur 
the draw-chain; he had scarcely left the mouth of the shaft before the lash- 
ing-chain parted from the draw-chain ; he fell upon « scaffold not far below 
him on which Enoch Mason itwork. The scaffold was demo ’ 


fell to the bottom of the shaft, and with it Mason and Newill. 
killed. 

On Monday, a mill, in course of erection in a field near Burnley Brow, 
Oldham, was blown down: all the men had le } 





who were ¢ 
















gaged in the second story ; they observed the b ng slipping 
from their places. One, Ramsden, leapt eut of the staircase window, but 
the other, Fleming, was buried in the ruin Ile was rescued from his 
position, much cut about the head and face, but not usly injured, son 
coors haviug fallen ia such us to protect hi the descending 
beams. 


in the tidal 


A fire occurred in the Royal mail steamer La Plata, lying : 
, with en- 


dock at Southampion, on Saturday. The appliances in the d 











thusiastic assistance from the ofliccrs and crews of other vesse! the doek, 
succeeded in extinguishing it in a few how Ifa South-west wind had 
been blow ing, the vessel would have gone; as itis the damace is not great. 


The Chamber of Commerce at Sh 
of the appointment of a French Coi 
The Nottingham Theatre was opened for 
last. Captain Hutchinson, of the Royal Artillery, pre 


issed a resolution in favour 
efi ld. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The friends of the “ Original Ragged School” held a meeting on Mon- 
day, at Edinburgh, to obtain the reeall of the Treasury minute, reducing 
the grants to Ragged Schools. Mr. Black, M.P., the Lord Provost, Mr. 
Dunlop, M.P., Mr. Muir, M.P., the Reverend Norman M‘Leod, D.D., and 


? 45 
solutions condemnatory 


istributive 


R 


} 
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of the Privy Council 
d appezling for 
i 


Dr. Guthrie attended. 


Minute as unfair in its operatic 


1, an 













were passed, The speeches were vigorous; that of Dr. Guthrie cl . 
teristically eloquent: after some indignant remarks, he said— 

‘If you do not help us, we must either sink into the tide, and by accu- 
mulating debt ruin the whele concern, or we must cast seventy children 


t zet into 
t is not my 


overboard, Now, who is to select the seventy victims? Wee 
debt. I'll never agree to that. I'll never work with money tha 
own; lie the sin and guilt where they may, I'll be no party to going into 
debt. We must, unless you come out, turn out seventy children, and cast 
them overboard. It'll be a black day for Edinburgh when these children are 
turned out into the streets, cast out to go and beg their bread of you ; to hold 










| Lord Phinket, 


out their hands for a piece of bread, to leave the happy school ; and then 
happy home, and to lie like Louseless dogs in stairfoots, and to go to ruin! 
That is the question now; and that question must be settled soon and 
can only be settled by you. That day I hope will never come: it will 
be a dark day for our city if itdo. Faney seventy of these children walk. 
ing weeping out of our school, not, tike our first parents as they went 
out of Eden, weeping for their sins; they have done no sin; they have 
been more sinned against than sinning; that is the truth. They are suffer. 
ing innocents, but out they must go, and when they go out let them mutile 
that drum and: beat the funeral march of their good fortunes and of their 
highest hopes. And then let Mr. Smith (the governor of the prison) open 
| his prison wards. The prison is well-nigh empty ; it will be filled by and 
bye. Let them cry, ‘Room in the prison.’ God cries, ‘Room in Heaven for 
the guilty ;’ here they ery ‘ Room in the prison for the innocent.’ I gay, jt 
| will be a black day when that is done; and it is clean contrary to common 
; sense ; it is clean contrary to the best interests of our country. It is the spirit 
| of our country to help the weak, and let the strong fight their own battle 
As to the present question, I am confident the people of Edinburgh vill 
answer my present appeal, I was astonished at the wonderful way in which 
they answered my first appeal on this subject; I shall be more astonished 
still if this appeal I now make is not answered.” 


IRELAND. 

The rumour of a vacancy for Tralee is revived. It is said that Cap- 
tain O'Connell is to be provided for, and Mr, O'Hagan, the Solicitor. 
| General, is mentioned as a candidate. 
tishop of Tuam, has evicted several of his tenants, 
for good and sufficient cause, as his advocates assert, but the act hag 
brought down upon him the hostility of the Irish journals, and the cen. 


sures of the Zimes. 








ar 


1 the Court of Common Pleas, on Monday, Sir Colman O’ Loghlan, Q.¢,, 
he part of Miss Margaret Aylward, lately committed by the Queen’s 
in Female Prison for contempt in no* bringing up the 


Ih 





Bench to Grangee 





| child Mary Mathews, applied for a writ of habeas corpus, in order that she 


| ground t 


| 


might have an application made for her discharge from custody, on the 
hat she was not in legal custody, the Queen’s Bench, by the Act 19 
and 20 Victoria, cap. 68, no longer possessing the power which formerly be. 
longed to it of selecting any prison which it might deem proper for the eng. 
tody of person held guilty of contempt, but being bound in accordance with 
the provisions of that Act to commit such person to the four Courts Marshal. 
sea only. The Chief Justice granted the application, and announced that 
the Court would sit specially on Friday next to hear the case argued, The 
Court observed strongly on the fact that, although Miss Aylward was im 

risoned for more than three weeks, the application for the writ waspot 
made until the last day of term, when it was impossible to apply to theCout 
of Queen’s Bench to amend its order if erroneous, 

Dennis O'Connor, imprisoned for kidnapping in the Sherwood case, ys 
brought up on Saturday on his own application for discharge. He alleged 
that he was in bad health, in destitute circumstances, unable to give bail, or 

‘ra better account of the children than he had already done. The dis 
charge was opposed ; and the prisoner was directed to answer interrogatories 
as his fellow-prisoners have done. 

The motion for the discharge of Dennis O'Connor, one of the persons in 

ustody in the Sherwood kidnapping ease, was renewed in the Court of 
Queen's Beneh on Monday, and he was allowed to stand out on his own re 
cognizances in 100/. to appear when required. An application for the dis- 
charge of M‘Robins was refused. The Chief Justice stated that there was 














' another way of vindicating the law than by merely appealing to the june 


diction of that Court. They might commit parties for not making retumsto 
their writs, but it was a mistake to suppose that it was the duty or in the 
power of the Court of Queen’s Bench to inflict the full extent of punish- 
ment for the offence charged. Mr. Brereton stated that the matter—a a- 
minal prosecution for kidnapping—was under consideration. 

At the adjourned inquest on the body of John Murray, on Thursday 
week, the Jury returned a verdict ‘* That the deceased was feloniously, wil- 
fully, and maliciously murdered by persons unknown.” Mr. Adair bas 


| offered a reward of 1002. for the discovery of the murderer. 
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Farriqn aud Golonial. 

Franct, —The Monitenr on Sunday published the followir 
decree, modifying the Constitution of 1852— 

‘* Napoléon, by the grace of God and the national will Emperor of the 
French, to all present and future, greeting. e 

‘* Desiring to afford to the great bodies of the State a more direet partici 
pation in the general policy of our Government, and a marked proof of our 
itidenee, we have decreed and decree as follows— ; 

* Art. 1. The Senate and Corps Legislatif shall annually vote an Address 
in reply to our Speech at the opening of the session. : 

** Art. 2. The Address shall be diseussed in presence of Government Com- 
s, who will give to the Chambers the necessary explanations on 
and foreign poliey of the empire. . E 

‘* Art. 3. To facilitate to the Legislative Body the expression of its opim- 
ion in framing laws and the exercise of the right of amendment, Art. of of 
our decree of the 22d of March, 1852, is revived, and the regulation of the 
Legislative Body is modified in the following manner— 

*** Immediately after the distribution of the projets de loi, and ona day 
fixed by the President, the Legislative Body, before appointing its commit- 
tee, will hold a secret committee meeting; 4 nell discussion will be 
opened on the projet de loi, in which the Government Commissioners will 
take part. . - 

‘* «This regulation is not applicable either to projets de loi of local inte- 
ency. 

‘Art. 4. With a view to render the reports of the debates in the Senate 
and Legislative body more prompt and more complete, the following pre 
ject of Senatus Consultum will be brought before the Senate— 

“+The reports of the sittings of the Senate and of the Legislative Bei 
drawn up by the Seeretary-Reporters, placed under the authority of the 
President of either Chamber, will be sent every evening to all the journals. 
Moreover, the debates of each sitting shall be taken down in shorthand, and 
published in extenso in the official paper of the following day.” 
* Art. 5. As long as the sessions lasts, the Emperor will appot 
rs without portfolios to defend the projets de loi of the Government be 
1c Chambers, in concert with the members of the Council of State. | 2; 
* Art. 6. The Ministry of our Household is suppressed ; its functions 3 
annexed to those of the Grand Marshal of the Palace. The 

“Art. 7. The Ministry for Algeria and the Colonies is suppressed. e 
administration of the colonies is annexed to the Ministry of Marine. 

“Art. 8, All functions which do not directly concern Public Instruction oF 
l establishments of the I niversity, are taken away from the Min- 
State. 
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away from the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce and placed under the 
; of State. 

“ Art 10. Count Chasseloup-Laubat, ex-Minister of Igeria and of the Co- 
jonies, is appointed Minister of Marine and of the Colouies, in the stead of 
Admiral amelin, called to other functions. . 

«Art. 11. Admiral Hamelin is appointed Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honour, in the stead of Marshal Pélissier, Duke of Malakoff, called to 
other functions. od % . : 

# Art. 12. Marshal Pélissier, Duke of Malakoff, is appointed Governor- 

of Algeria. 

« Art. 13. The Ministers without portfolios have the rank and salary of 

snisters in office; they form part of the Council of Ministers, and are 

at the expense of the State. 

« Art. 14. Our Minister of State is charged with the execution of the 
present decree. cm, . 

«Done at the Palace of the Tuileries, the 24th of coun, 1860. 

** NAPOLEON. 
“Countersigned, A. WALEwsKI, ‘!‘nister of State.”’ 

Monday brought to light further arrangements in another decree. 

“ Napoleon, by the grace of God and the national will Emperor of the 
French : to all whom these presents may concern, greeting. We have de- 

, and do hereby decree as follows— 

« Art. 1. Count Walewski, senator, and member of the Privy Council, is 

named Minister of State in the room of M. Fould, whose resignation has 


been accepted. : 
« Art. 2. Our Minister of State is charged with the execution of the pre- 


decree. 
= Given at the Palace of the Tuileries, this 23d day of November, 1860. 
(Signed) ** NAPOLEON. 
(Countersigned) ** ACHILLE Fovip.” 

The Moniteur of Tuesday, contained the following appointments— 
Count Persigny,as Minister of the Interior; M. Billault, as Minister, 
without portfolio; M. Forcade Laroquctte, as Minister of Finance; M. 

ec, as Minister, without portfolio; M. Benedetti, as Councillor of 
State for Extraordinary Service. 

Count de Persigny is succeeded in England by Count de Flahaut. 
The new Minister of Finance is taken from the headship of the Customs 
and Indirect Taxes Department. 

The Ministers without portfolios are to act as ‘‘ speaking Ministers.” 
They are to attend to receive from the bona fide Ministers, who conduct 
public affairs, instructions to support all official acts. They are to be the 
advocates of the Ministers, to defend and praise them in the Chambers 
on all occasions that may be necessary, and without reference to the 
goodness or otherwise of the cause. For this they get salaries of 4000/. 
a-year, an official residence, and the other advantages which generally 
await high functionaries. 





that ‘the project of Farini for the division of the State of Naples into 
districts has been discussed and adopted by the Lieutenancy Council. The 
project will be immediately submitted to the Council of State. The substi- 
tution of the title of King of Italy for that of King of Sardinia has not 
been delayed by diplomatic considerations, but as a mark of respect to 
the Italian Parliament, to which the Ministry will reserve the right to 
proclaim Victor Emmanuel King of Italy.” 

The Garibaldian army is slowly breaking up. Disturbances occur in 
the provinces, where authority has beea relaxed. Farini has pub- 
lished documents showing that King Francis had sent convicts and 
ruffians into the Terra de Lavoro, commissioned to rob, murder, and de- 
stroy, and he describes several atrocities now under judicial investiga- 
tion. 

A deputation from the Turin Parliament has presented the address 
voted by that body to the King at Naples. 

King Francis has sent away from Gaeta the whole of the Diplomatic 
Corps, except the Spanish Minister. They have gone to Rome. The 
Pontifical Nuncio and the Ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
have received the grand cordon of the Order of St. Januarius from the 
King. There is a report that the King is ill, General de Goyon has 
occupied Terracina. It is assumed that King Francis will soon take 
ship for Rome. The intelligence from Rome is that the majority of the 
Cardinals are said to be opposed to the policy of Cardinal Antonelli. It 
is also asserted that dissension exists between Cardinal Antonelli .and 
Monsignore de Merode. It was the general conviction that the Pope 
would remain for some time without temporal government. “ Sardinian 
custom-houses will be established round Rome on the Ist of December. 
Although the duties will be light, a general rise has taken place in the 
prices of merchandize.” 

A private correspondence to the Patrie contains some interesting de- 
tails as to the military foree which Austria can bring into the field in the 
event of an attack upon Venetia. The army now in Venetia consists of 
130,000 men, divided into four corps. The first, commanded by Count 
Stadion, defends the line of the Mincio, and has its head-quarters at 
Verona. The second, commanded by the Archduke Ernest, defends the 
line of the Adige, its head-quarters being at Vicenza. The third, under 
the Prince of Hesse, defends the line of the Lower Po, and is encamped 
between Rovigo and Legnano, with Padua for its head-quarters. The 
fourth, commanded by the Archduke Albert, is intrusted with the de- 


| fence of Venice, and the line between the point of the Maestra and the 


M. Chaix d’Est-Ange, the well-known ex- | 


Liberal, now Procureur-General, is mentioned as likely to be a third | 


“speaking Minister.” 

e Paris journals in general have received the modifications in the 
Constitution with a good grace. ‘The Constitutionnel has essayed to show 
that the “‘ concessions ’’ do not “ modify,” but ‘‘consecrate”’ the Con- 
stitution of 1852. 


The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post, in a letter dated Satur- | 


day, tells a curious story of the negotiations that preceded the change— 

“During the past week a considerable amount of contradictory reports 
have been in circulation concerning a modification of the Ministry. Every 
day, nay, almost every hour, gave rise to assertions which were as speedily 
denied in official quarters; and up to Friday morning it was believed that 
no change would take place in the Imperial Cabinet. The Moniteur, how- 
ever, today contains the nomination of Count Walewskias Minister of State, 
and the consequent retirement of M. Fould, who has so long occupied that 
confidential position. I will endeavour to give you the history of what has 
taken place, leading to the removal of his Excellency M. Fould from the 
Ministry of State. Many months since it was proposed by the Emperor that 
Count Walewski should occupy the post of Ministre d’ Etat et de la Maison 
de 'Empereur, and that M. Fould, if he thought proper, might pass to the 
Ministry of Finance. This, if I remember right, was about the period of 
the Italian war, and then it was that the. Empress exerted her influence to 
keep M. Fould in his office as Ministre d’Etat. M. Fould, as well as Count 
Walewski were equally opposed to the policy of the Emperor towards Italy. 
Nevertheless, Napoleon III. entertained a personal regard for the Minister 
of State, and desired to secure his services. His Imperial Majesty called the 
Minister of State, and proposed that the Ministry of the Imperial Household 
should be divided from the other attributes of the Ministry of State, by which 


mouth of the Tagliamento. This army is placed upon a war footing, 
and has a powerful artillery, consisting almost entirely of rifled cannon, 
The cavalry, which it is intended shall number 10,000, at present dobs 
not exceed 6000 sabres. 

A second army of 150,000 men occupies a line having for its principal 
central points Brixen, Klagenfurt, Laybach, Trieste, Fiume, and Cat- 
taro. Thus Austria has an army of about 300,000 men ready for the 
threatened attack. The Patric observes upon the foregoing— 

‘** Austria will not assume the offensive, but she expects to be attacked in 
the spring, and she knows how terrible will be the struggle. The Italians 
being numerous, and better organized than in 1848, will have a fleet far su- 
perior to her own, and, moreover, they reckon upon a powerful diversion in 
their favour on the part of Hungary. These facts will equalize the chances 
of war, and in changing the scene of hostilities they will lessen the advan- 
tages which the quadrilateral fortresses present to Austria.” 

The Central Committee of Venice have published an appeal to Ita- 
lian sailors not to enter Austrian ships, but to join the national navy. 

‘General Benedek,” says a letter from Venice, “is constantly 
threatening. On arriving at Verona, he informed the municipality that 
he would ravage the whole country with fire and sword at the least symp- 
tom of insurrection.” 

Count Cavour’s despatch in reply to that of Baron von Schleinits, 
dated Coblentz, has been published. It boldly justifies the course pur- 


| sued by Victor Emmanuel on the broad grounds of the right of Italy to 


means the wish of the Empress might be complied with, whilst his excel- | 


lency could retain the office of Minister of State, which directed the fine 
arts, architectural, and theatrical affairs of the Government, as well as the 
Imperial Household. This proposition M. Fould refused. The Emperor then 
offered his excellency the office of Minister of Finance, which he equally re- 
fused the honour of filling. These negotiations finally ended in M. Fould 
retiring to his hotel in the Faubourg St. Honoré (where he will sleep to- 
night), and in Count Walewski accepting the Ministry of State, minus the 
control of the Imperial Household, which is now a separate administration, 
to be confided to Marshal Vaillant, already Grand Marshal of the Palace. 
M. Fould, since the foundation of the second empire, has been one of the 
most trusted servants of the Crown. He has often conscientiously differed 
from the foreign policy of the Emperor, and more particularly concerning 
the events of Italy. He is a friend to the English alliance, and is more in- 
timate with Lord Cowley than any other Member of the Imperial Cabinet. 
He directed the rebuilding, or rather completion of the Louvre ; he promoted 
the architectural improvements of Paris generally. His excellency was 
mainly instrumental in bring about the new commercial treaty with Eng- 
d, and did much to strengthen Napoleon III. in his free trade principles 
Whilst others were working in a contrary direction.” 
he Moniteur announces ‘a marked improvement in the health of the 
press. Her Majesty, despite her great wish to remain incognita, has 
recognized everywhere, and welcomed with sentiments of the most 
om sympathy. At Edinburgh, the Provost presented an address 
to her Majesty, and a Scotch regiment marched past the hotel where she 
Was staying, its band playing the air of ‘ Queen Hortense,’ amid the cheer- 
— the population.” 

the Emperor has decided that out of the million left disposable by the 

death of Prince Jerome, 300,000 francs shall be added to the dotation of 
Princess Mathilde, and that the remaining 700,000 francs, ceasing to 
received by the civil list, shall return to the Treasury. 

A report has been current for some time that the Emperor has deter- 
mined to abolish the octrois or tolls levied on various articles at the gates 
of every town in France. 

Staly.—tThe intelligence from Italy presents no striking points. 

ing Vietor Emmanuel has not left Naples for Sicily, and is still busy 
with the work of organizing a government. The Opinione of Turin says 





manage her own affairs; and it points out with great force that Piedmont 
is the only state in Italy capable of guiding and controlling the national 
revolution, and keeping it in harmony with the monarchical principle, 

The garrison of Gaeta made a sortie in order to capture the strategical 
positions of the suburbs. The Neapolitans were repulsed by the Sardi- 
nians with great loss, 

4} 14 84 t-—Contradictory reports from Pesth and Vienna continue to 
reach us. ‘The statement that the Hungarians are disgusted with the 
Austrian concessions, and that they are determined to separate from the 
Austrian monarchy, is assiduously repeated day after day. On the other 
hand, a telegram from Pesth, November 25, says— 

“*The administration of Hungary has been everywhere reorganized with 
the concurrence of the most eminent men of all parties. Contrary to the 
reports in circulation, the conference which is to meet at Gran, in order to 
arrange the mode of election to the Hungarian Diet, will assemble on the 
10th of December next, under the Presidency of the Cardinal Primate of 
Hungary. The congregation of the Comitat of Pesth will assemble on the 
Ist of December, under the Presidency of Count Carolyi, who has accepted 
this office.”’ 

The official Wiener Zeitung contains an Imperial decree appointing 
eighteen Obergespanns. The same journal publishes a Ministerial ordi- 
nance, dated the 26th inst., which orders the speedy commencement of 
the elections to the new municipalities in the German Austrian pro- 
vinces, on the basis of the communal law of 1849. 

On the 26th instant, while Count Caroly, Obergespann of Szathmar, 
was passing through Debreczin, a torchlight procession, accompanied by 
bands of music, was formed in his honour, These demonstrations caused 
some disturbances, which resulted in a military intervention, and the 
arrest of from twenty to thirty persons, 

Another report says—‘‘There were very serious disturbances, 
with loss of life, at Debreczin and Eperies on the evening of Monday.” 

Count Forgach, Governor of Moravia, has been appointed Governor of 
Bohemia. Count Johann Cziraky, Obergespann of the Comitat Weissen- 
burg, has been appointed Judex Curie of Hungary. 


@niteh States.—Advices from New York to the 15th have been 
received by way of Southampton. 

Although they do not alter the main result, the reports which reach us 
modify the preceding reports of the votes for the Presidency. It is, 
however, still uncertain which way Virginia and Georgia have voted, 
and both are claimed for Mr, Bell— 

‘Mr. Lincoln is already sure of 169 votes, or 17 votes more than is ne- 
cessary ; consequently, the general result is beyond doubt. Of the remain- 
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ing 134 votes, we have not yet heard from California, casting four votes, 
and Oregon, casting three votes. Mr. Bell will probably receive the votes 
of Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, Kentucky, and probably Georgia, which, 
together with four of the fusion votes of New Jersey, will give him an 
aggregate of 62 votes. Mr. Breckinridge will receive the votes of Maryland 
(but only by the small plurality of 400 over Bell, 1400 votes being cast for 
Lincoln), Delaware, the Carolinas, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas, or an aggregate of 62 votes. Mr. Douglas will receive the remain- 
der of the New Jersey votes, with the best chance for the votes of California 
and Oregon. In reading what I have to say, and what you may see else- 
where, upon the treasonable disunion movement which the Southern cotton 
States are agitating, you will bear in mind that in this distribution of votes 
the friends of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Bell, and Mr, Douglas are all pledged to 
the support of the Union, and that in all the States except the cotton States 

roper, viz.—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi—the ma- 
jority of the friends of Mr. Breckinridge are opposed to disunion, unless it 
can be effected by the united action of the South. Thus you will see at a 
glance that the North is solidly opposed to disunion, and that the border 
Slave States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and 
Missouri, are, by their popular votes as well as their natural affinities, with 
the North. My advices assure me that neither Louisiana, Texas, Florida, 
nor Arkansas desire disunion, unless it be forced upon them by the older 
a States. These States are South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 

ississippi, the principal cotton-producing States of the Republic, where, 
if anywhere, are now to be found the discontent with the general Govern- 
ment and the determination to seek redress by revolution.” 

So wrote the New York correspondent of the 7imes on the 13th. The 
returns from the Southern States show a large popular vote for Mr. Bell, 
even in Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, while Missouri, it is stated, 
has voted for him and not for Breckinridge. 

We extract from the reports in the papers some specimens of the pro- 
ceedings of the disunionists— 

“In Georgia the Legislature is in session. The Governor, on the receipt 
of the news, sent in a message, in which, while vindicating the right of 
secession, he says that he does not think it wise to send delegates toa 
Southern convention. The measures which he recommends seem rather to 
contemplate resistance to the North within than without the Union. *‘ He 
recommends the enactment of laws authorizing the seizing of such amount 
of money or property of any citizen of such offending and faithless State, for 
indemnifying the losses of the citizens of Georgia. He recommends legis- 
lation to drive the manufactured articles of such offending States from 
Georgia. He says Georgia has the right, as soon as Northern goods are 
brought into Georgia, to tax them as she deems proper. He advises the 
passage of a law taxing goods and merchandise 25 per cent, introduced after 
the Ist of January, if manufactured in, or brought from, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Michigan, Maine, Rhode Island, New York, Wisconsin, or other 
unfriendly States ; and the tax to be remitted when the unfriendly legisla- 
tion is repealed. Should such legislation prove ineffectual, he recommends 
the sepent of all parts of the penal and civil code protecting the lives, liber- 
ties, and properties of the citizens of the States where such unfriendly laws 
exist. He says, ‘‘In my opinion, the time for bold and decided action has 
arrived, and he is unworthy the confidence of the people of Georgia who re- 
fuses to vindicate her honour at any cost, and maintain her constitutional 
right at every hazard.” For the purpose of putting the State in a defen- 
sive condition as fast as possible, and preparing for the emergency which 
must be met sooner or later, he recommends that the sum of a million of 
dollars be immediately appropriated as a military fund for the ensuing year, 
and prompt provision made for raising such portion of the money as may 
not be in the Treasury as fast as the public expenditure may require 
Millions for defence, and not one cent for tribute, should be the future 
motto of the Southern States. To every demand for further concession or 
compromise of our rights we should reply. The argument is exhausted, an¢ 
we now stand on our arms.’ The Retaliatory Bill, recommended by the 


“* Mr. Lincoln stands six feet four inches high in his stockings, Hj; 
is not muscular, but gaunt and wiry; his arms are long. ban nme 
reasonably so fora person of his height; his lower limbs are not dj od 
portionate to his body. In walking, his gait, though firm, is never brisk 
He steps slowly and deliberately, almost always with his head inclined for. 
wards, and his hands clasped behind his back. In matters of dress, he aby 
no means precise. Always clean, he is never fashionable ; he is care] 
but not slovenly. In manner he is remarkably cordial, and at the same tm 
simple. His politeness is always sincere, but never elaborate and o 4 
sive. A warm shake of the hand and a warmer smile of recognition arehi 
methods of greeting his friends. At rest, his features, though those of, 
man of mark, are not such as belong to a handsome man ; but when his fine 
dark grey eyes are lighted up by any emotion, and his features begin their 
play, he would be chosen from among a crowd as one who had in him ~— 
only the kindly sentiments which women love, but the heavier meta} of 
which full-grown men and Presidents are made. His hair is black and 
though thin, is wiry. His head sits well on his shoulders, but beyond that 
it deties description. It nearer resembles that of Clay than Webster: but it 
is unlike either. It is very large, and, phrenologically, well proportioned 
betokening power in all its developments. A slightly Roman nose, a Wide. 
cut mouth, and a large complexion, with the appearance of having been 
weather-beaten, complete the description.” 


Cage of Goat Bapr.—aAdvices from Cape Town to the 224 of 
October have been received. 

Sir George Grey would leave Cape Town shortly for Kaffraria, whengg 
he would proceed to Natal. Admiral Keppel was still at the Mauritiys 

A petition from the wine farmers to the Queen complaining of the 
new commercial tariff, was sent by this mail. The vine disease was 
making its appearance, and fresh fears for the vintage were excited. 
Dutch weights and measures were to be illegal after the Ist of Jan 
next. The Eastern Province was loud in its demands for separation, 
Demonstration meetings had been held on the subject. Cape Colony 
and Natal were preparing for the representation of the South African 
colonies in the forthcoming International Exhibition in London in 1862, 


€ hin a.—On Monday, the public were startled by the publication of g 
telegram, giving the substance of the China mail. It was as follows— 

‘* Head-quarters, eight miles from Pekin, September 23.—Mr. Bowlby. 

the Z'imes correspondent ; Mr. Loch, Secretary to Lord Elgin; Mr. Parkes. 
Messrs. de Norman and Anderson, of Fane’s Horse ; and Captain Brabazon. 
have been made prisoners, while engaged in choosing camping ground, 
They have been taken to Pekin, where they are well treated. Engagements 
were fought on the 18th and 21st of September, at Chang-kia-wan and J 
chan. On both occasions, 30,000 Tartar Cavalry advanced, and were com. 
letely routed by the Allies. 2000 Tartars were killed, and 50 guns taken, 
he Allies had only 18 wounded. The Chinese have sent in a flag of true, 
with the provisions for a treaty. Lord Elgin demands the release of the 
prisoners before negotiating. ‘The Emperor’s brother has been appointed 
Chiet Commissioner to make peace. Tea, to the value of 250,000/. sterling, 
was taken at Chang-kia-wan.”’ 

The explanation of this intelligence speedily appeared. The Goyern- 
ment published the despatches of Lord Elgin, Sir Hope Grant, Mr, 
Parkes, and Mr. Wade, and the mystery was cleared up. 

The preceding advices left the head of the allied column at Yang-tsan 
on the 1lthof September. While here a flag of truce came in from the 
Chinese, but the army marched on to Hoo-sei-wo, a place five-and-twenty 
miles from Tung-chow, At Hoo-sei-wo, Sir Hope Grant, consulted by 
Lord Elgin, said he must halt several days to bring up heavy guns and 
establish dépéts. Hearing this, Lord Elgin, whose design was to march 
on Tung-chow before treating, determined to employ the interval in 
negotiation. Mr. Wade and Mr. Parkes were sent to Tung-chow, and 














Governor of this State, will come up for a third reading today. It imposes 
a tax of 25 per cent on all goods coming from States that have nullitied the 
Fugitive Slave law, and it repeals all foreign duties. It is needless to say 
such a law is unconstitutional, and at once places the State in canflict with 
the Federal Government.” 

In South Carolina, the day after the election of Mr. Lincoln, the Col- 
lector of the Port, the Port Surveyor, and the United States’ District 
Judge, all Federal officers, resigned their offices; but their friends have 
prudently brought forward bills in the Legislature indemnifying them for 
the loss which they or their bondsmen mav suffer by the act. The re- 
signation of the district judge was quite dramatic. The grand jury come 
into court and announce to the Court that the Government under which 
they act having ceased to be “stable,”’ they can no longer find indict- 
ments ; whereupon the judge, who was put there to enforce the laws of 
the United States, makes them a speech in reply, announcing his purpose 
of disobeying those laws, and, dismounting from the bench, closed his 
court. The Postmaster and the naval officer are the only two Federal 
ofticers who have not resigned. The former has been requested by the 
citizens ‘not to resign until the State assumes, in her sovereign capacity, 
the management of her postal arrangements.” The latter remains avowedly 
for the purpose of enforcing the Federal laws. Mr. Senator Chesnut, of 
South Carolina, has resigned, and Mr. ‘Toombs, senator of Georgia, his 
resigned provisionally. Despatches from Charleston says, that Northern 
books and magazines were sent back; ‘‘all Yankees are viewed with 
suspicion ;”” ‘* Minute men organizations are spreading fast ;” a day of 
humiliation is to be observed; a State Convention Bill has been passed ; 
the banks are permitted, if they sve fit, to suspend specie payments. | 
“Mr. Keitt was serenaded last night, and made an exciting speech, urging 
prompt action. He said the President was pledged to secession and 
would be held to it. South Carolina should shatter the Union.” Mr. 
Douglas has been saying in the South, that Mr. Lincoln is “to be 
pitied.” 

The American papers abound in biographies and personal descriptions 
of the President-Elect. is father emigrated forty-four years ago from | 
Kentucky to Spencer County, Indiana, where Abraham, then sixteen 
years old, first went to school in a loghouse. Six weeks after his father 
was ruined, and emigrated again to Illinois. There the family worked 
hard for two years, and bought eighty acres of land. Abraham then 
emigrated to Macon County on his own account, and undertook to split 
3000 rails, an operation which allowed him an hour for dinner, fifty 
minutes of which he devoted to books. He entered into a partnership, 
which was not successful; Lincoln having scruples as to the sale of 
whiskey. He joined the Militia, and went to the wars with the rank of | 
Captain. He next turned Surveyor, paid off all the partnership debts, 
which the partner had left without payment, and eventually went to the 
Bar and the Legislature contemporancously. 

: — Chicago Press and Tribune sketches the President-Elect at full- 
ength— 


| from the Imperial Commissioners. 





here they met Prince Tsia and Muh, head of the War Department, 
After a protracted debate of eight hours the Chinese, who had made 
several proposals all tending to keep the army from advancing, agreed 
that the troops should march and encamp a mile and a half from Chang- 
kia-wan, a town five miles from Tung-Chow, on the high road to Pekin; 
that here the convention presented to Kweiliang should be signed, and 
that from here the Ambassadors should enter Pekin, to ratify the treaty, 
at the head of anescort of 2000 men. On the faith of this, the army 
moved from Matan; Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch, escorted by Lieutenant 
Anderson and a party of borse, went to Tung-Chow to complete arrange- 
ments, and Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, and Commissary Thompson wen‘ 
to Chang-kia-wan to settle about the site of the camp and the supply of 
provisions. This was on the 18th. As Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch were 
returning, they found the Chinese army, 20,000 strong, entrenched in a 
position flanking the site of our intended camp. Mr. Loch rode on to 
inform the general, and Mr. Parkes rode back to demand explanation 
Mr. Loch volunteered to return with 
an order to Mr. Parkes, Lieutenant Anderson, Mr. Bowlby, and the 
troopers to come back; and Captain Brabazon gallantly volunteered to 
accompany him. They carried a flag of truce and got through the lines. 
The army was waiting the return of the officers, when a commotion was 
visible among the Chinese, and Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and some troopers dashed out from among them, galloping for their 
lives. The Chinese had killed a Frenchmen, whose lite Colonel Walker 
tried to save, and then had fallen upon the English. Sir Hope Grant did 
not hesitate any longer but fell on. The English turned the Chinese 
right and the French their left, but they were forced to make wide flank 
movements to effect this, for the Chinese were spread out in a semicirele. 
The guns and horsemen did the business. The Chinese were driven off 
with considerable loss, while our loss was nineteen wounded and one 
missing. This action gave us possession of Chang-kia-wan, and here the 
Allies halted until the 21st, when they again attacked the Tartars im 
their camps beyond Tung-chow, defeated them, took fifty or sixty guns, 
slew many, and captured the camps. The French fought on the right, 
and crossed the canal and halted on the North bank. The Tartars 1 
retiring showed a bold front, and the Armstrong guns, fired at their 
thickest masses, with deadly accuracy, did some execution. We had two 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. The army, onthe 23d, was in position 
in front of Tung-chow, or both banks of the canal. The line of commu 
nication was by the river, navigable for large junks. The market was 
plentifully supplied with provisions. Lord Elgin had refused to negotiate, 
unless the prisoners were permitted to return; indeed, the generals i. 
said to have threatened to carry Pekin by assault if the prisoners were! 
used or murdered, 

Sir Hope Grant calls the conduct of the Chinese on the 18th treachery. 
Lord Elgin does not take so sweeping a view as will be seen from th 
tollowing extract from his despatch of the 23d of September— 
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«I may be expected to say something respecting the origin and cause of | 
the renewal of hostilities which took place ou the 18th instant. ‘To hazard 
conjectures as to the motives by which Chinese functionaries are actuated, is 
pot a very safe undertaking, and it is very possible that further information | 
,dify the views which I now entertain on this point. I am, however, | 
dis at present to doubt there having been a deliberate intention of | 
treachery on the part of Prince Tsai and bis colleague; but I apprehend | 
that the General-in-Chief, San-ko-lin-sin, thought that they had compro- 
mised his military position by allowing our army to establish itself so near 
his lines at Chan-kia-wan. e sought to counteract the evil effect of this 
by making a great swagger of parade and preparation to resist when the 
ailied armies approached the camping-ground allotted to them. Several of 
our peo le—Colonel Walker, with his escort, my private secretary, Mr. 
Loch, —— Gros’ Secretary of Embassy, Comte de Bastard, and others— 

through the Tartar army during the course of the morning on their 
way from Tung-chow without encountering any rudeness or ill-treatment 
whatsoever. At about a quarter to ten, however, a Freneh commissariat | 
officer was assaulted by some Tartar soldiers under circumstances which 
are not very clearly ascertained, and this incident gave rise to an engage- 
ment, Which soon became general. On the whole, I come to the conclusion | 
that in the proceedings of the Chinese Pienipotentiaries and Commander- 
jn-Chief in this instance there was that mixture of stupidity, want of 
straightforwardness, suspicion, and bluster which characterize so generally 
the conduct of affairs in this country, but 1 cannot believe that after the 
experience which San-ko-lin-sin had already had of our superiority in the 
fel, either he or his civil colleagues could have intended to Go on a con- 
fict in which, as the event has proved, he was so sure to be worsted. At the 
game time, the facts that he covered by his guns and with a portion of his 
troops the ground assigned to us, and that a French oflicer returning from 
Tung-chow with the knowledge and consent of the Chinese Plenipotentiaries 
was assaulted and killed on his lines, entirely justify both the charge of bad 
faith which has been brought against the Chinese authorities for their con- 
duct in this instance, and the proceedings of the allied Commanders-in- 
Chief which have ensued therefrom.”’ 

When the mail left, Prince Kung, the Empcror’s brother, was appointed 
to negotiate a peace. 

The Woniteur has published General Montauban’s reports from the | 
French head-quarters in China. The General states that the prisoners | 
of the Allied army who were carried to Pekin were well treated. On 
the side of the French, beside some soldiers of the escort, Colonel Grand- 
champs, the Abbé Dulue, and M, Delauture were made prisoners by the 
Chinese. 


may me 


Pisrellancons. 


The Empress of the French has returned from Scotland. She arrived 
in Manchester on Thursday, cheered, as the reporters state, by exactly 
“1500 people.” At Bolton, the Voiunteer Rifles and their band turned 
out, and formed a eruard of honour ! 

Before leaving Scotland she visited Blair-Athole, Taymouth Castle, 
Stirling, Glasgow, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs. 
She was the guest of the Duke of Athol, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
and the Duke of Hamilton. In Glasgow, she was escorted in her visits 
tothe “lions’’ by the local magnates. An address was of course pre- 
sented by the Lord Provost. At Balloch, as well as at Bolton, Volun- 
teers turned out. On Thursday, her Majesty set out for the South. 

Count Flahaut, the new French Minister to the Court of St. James's, 
entered the French army in a corps of Mounted Volunteers, and accom- 
panied Napoleon Bonaparte in the Marengo campaign. He was present 
at the battles of Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wagram ; he distinguished 
himself in the Russian campaign, and at Dresden, Leipsic, and Waterloo. 
Banished by the restoration, he returned to France in 1827, and in 1850 
resumed his military rank. While in England, he married Miss Elphin- 
stone, sole heiress of Admiral Lord Keith, and became a Seotch country 
gentleman. During the reign of Louis Philippe, he sat in the Chamber 
of Peers, went as Ambassador to Berlin and Vienna, and was a member 
of the household of the Duke of Orleans. A staunch Bonapartist, he 
became a member of the Imperial Senate. The post he is now called 
upon to fill in his seventy-fifth year, was offered te Count de Morny, but | 
declined by him. j 

Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram will be presented with the freedom 
of the City, and splendid swords, at Guildhall, on Thursday 20th Decem- 

tr. Lord Clyde will be entertained by the Company of Skinners, and 
presented with the freedom of the Company, at their hall, on Thursday 
next. 





A discussion on the state of the Navy has been carried on in the Zines 
“One who knows the Service” complains, in what has been correctly 
styled a “ bouncing” manner, that the sailors are ill-fed, ill-treated, and 
il-paid. To these causes he attributes mutinies and desertions. As he 
made some fatal mistakes of fact he was promptly corrected by a lett 
from “Somerset House.” As he praised the merchant service, ** One 
who knows the Merchant Service” promptly accepted the challenge, and 
made counter-statements. Then Admiral George Elliot came in, and ad- 
mitting that reforms are needed, contradicted the main allegations of the 








complainant, and especially controverted his great remedy, the abolition 
o% pensions and the raising of the pay. Captain Sherard Osborn, in a 





letter, published on Thursday, sums up. He says— 

“ Your correspondent, ‘One who knows the Service,’ 
case, and tried to prove too much ; in fact, lie, and the gallant Admiral who 
Wrote you yesterday, represent the two extreme views of the question—the 
truth lies between them in my opinion, Admiral George Elliot truly says 
‘that great reforms are required in the Navy, and that large and en- 
lightened views leading to organization are essential.’ In this statement I 
cordially concur, but I cannot at present do more than wish cordial success 
to those who have the will and the leisure to urge on the legislators of Eng- 
fand the crying necessity for immediate Naval Reform.” 
: Sir J. D. Elphinstone follows Captain Osborn, and gives very full in- 
lormation, refuting the main allegations of the writer who opened the 
controversy. But Sir John admits that reforms are much needed, al- 
‘tough the condition of the sailor is greatly improved. 

For the fiftieth time, we are told that the officers of the Admiralty, now 
Separately situated in Whitehall and at Somerset House, are to be united | 
under one roof, j 


has overstated his | 


The negotiations between the Society of Arts and the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, have terminated satisfactorily. The Com- 
Mssioners accept the trust offered by the Society, provided a sufficient | 

tee is given. The guarantee now amounts to 366,800/., sub- 








) society, in suecession to the Reverend F. D. Maurice. 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in honours in 1843. 
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to the Syrian christians. 
tributions have been, and must be for mont! 
of the people for whom he fears a period of famine 1s in prospect. 


scribed by 662 persons. The Commissioners have granted a site on their 


| estate at South Kensington; so the Exhibition of 1862 is now a cer- 
| tainty. 


Prince Alfred leaves the Euryalus and joins the St. George, 90, in Janu- 
ary; he will visit Africa on its Western continent; thence he goes to the 
West Indies and to North America, Several of the Euryalus’ * middies ”’ 
are transferred to the St. George. 

The Empress of Austria, who arrived at Hamoaze on Friday, left the 
Sound on Sunday for Madeira in the Victoria and Albert, commanded by 
Captain Denman. 

The health of the Earl of Derby is completely reéstablished. 

Sir William Joliffe has retired from the office of “‘ whip” to the Conser- 
vative party in the House of Commons, 

Mr. John Bright, M.P., has arrived in Paris, and Mr. Cobden has also 
returned to Paris from Nantes. 

The Earl of Chichester is appointed and sworn in as Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Sussex. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. Jean Edward 
Ramond, first Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at the Mauritius. 

The Bishop of London has conferred the honorary canonry in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, vacant by the resignation of the Reverend William Browne, 
M.A., preferred to the Archdeaconry of Bath, upon the Reverend William 
J. Irons, D.D., Incumbent of the chureh of the Holy Trinity, Brompton. 

The Honourable and Reverend Douglas Gordon, son of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, has been collated by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury to the office or 
dignity of Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of Sarum, with the prebend of 
Calne annexed, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Waldegrave to the see of 
Carlisle, 

The Benchers of Lincoln's Inn have elected the Reverend C. J. D'Oyly, 
minister of St. Mark’s Long Aere, to the chaplainey of their honourable 
He is a member of 


The Reverend W. Cureton, D.D., Canon of Westminster, famed as an 
Oriental scholar, has been eleeted a member of the French Institute, in the 
room of M, Sobeck, of Konigsberg. 


Edward, sixth Duke of Norfolk, expired on Sunday, at Arundel Castle ; 
he received the last sacraments of the Roman Catholic church, and died of 
an enlargement of the liver, at the age of forty-five. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, C.B., a Waterloo veteran, died last week, 
aged eighty-two. 

The Reverend Dr. Croly, Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, died on 
He was the author of a Life of Edmund 


Saturday, aged seventy-six. 
* the Mcmoirs of a Statesman, and many other 


Burke, Salathiel, Marston, ¢ 
works. 

Baron Bunsen died at Bonn on Wednesday morning. 
seventieth year, 


Ile was in his 


The Emperor of Russia has ordered that all theatres and places of public 
amusement in St. Petersburg shall be closed for six weeks, In consequence 
of the death of the Empress Dowager. 

The King of Portugal, on receipt of the news of Admiral Napier’s death, 
ordered the Portuguese Navy to go into mourning for three days. The 
Portuguese Ambassador has written to Lady Napier to express the condo- 
lences of the King at Sir Charles's death. 

The statue to the Marquis of Anglesey, by Matthew Noble, has been suc- 
cessfully elevated to its intended position, on an elevated plateau of rock 
visible for miles round 

A monument has been erected on Southsea Common, to commemorate the 
late Sir William Peel, who died in India at the head of the Naval Brigade 
during the Sepoy mutiny. 

A tablet to the memory of the late Mr. Albert Smith has been placed in 
the rlish chureh at Chamounix, bearing the following inscription—* To 
the memory of Albert Smith, who died on the 23d of May, 1860, in the 
} lhis tablet is erected in the English church 
ctionate brother, Arthur Smith.” 





at Chamounix, by his aff 


il Commission on Dockyards examined Colonel Greene, the di- 
rector of Works in the Admit ilty departinent, on Wednesday week, and 
visited Chatham on Wednesday last, to make an inspection, The Commis- 
sloners hext proces d to Sheerness, 

Further experiments with the Armstrong gun upon a martello tower at 
Bexhill have contirmed the results shown at Eastbourne. ‘The tiring com- 
menced on Saturday the 10th, and continued up to Wednesday the l4th, at 
four shots penetrated into the interior, It is intended 








1032 yards distance ; 
to continue the experiments. 





One of the cast iron experimental guns, strengthened according to a prin- 
iple suggested by Sir W. Armstrong, in order to prove their capability of 
being ritled for service, was on Saturday tested at the Royal Arsenal butt, 
Woolwich. An order was given to increase the charges and continue firing 
so as eventually to burst the gun ; the experiment was carried out in a bomb- 
proof shed constructed for that special purpose. The chamber of the gun 
\ idly imbedded in a coating of gun-metal three inches in thickness, 
which was incrusted over the entire portion subject to the greatest amount 


xteuded over the headpiece (leaving the 
Several rounds were 


expl m, and « 
sible down to the trunnions. 


case ‘ring ony vi 

tired with exceedingly heavy charges, and at length the gun itself gave way 
under the excessive charge, and was founé torn into fragments, but the coat- 
nz ol gunm ult iuneu cnluure, 

An apparatus is invented for leaky ships, consisting of a two-bladed screws 
of a semi-dise form, attached to a jointed rod, which gives motion to a small 
toothed bevel wheel; t , in its turn, works another wheel at the end of a 

| shaft extending longitudinally along the bulwarks, and connected with the 
wer limb of a bill-erank, working about six feet from the deck of avessel. 


i : rod with an upright arm springing from the 
iorizontal lever | to the end of which the pump-rods are 
A vessel going from three to four knots an hour, will work the 
» of water nearly equal to that accomplished by a 
and at six or seven knots’ speed, 
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The journals report the departure of Sir James Brooke for Sarawak. Re- 


cent events, which threatened to destroy, not only the trade but the lives of 
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the inhabitants of that thriving little state—natives, as well as European 
settlers, render his presence there indispensable. The Rajah has com- 
pletely recovered from his temporary illness. 

The exploring ship Fox, Captain Allen Young, arrived in Portland 
Roads on Friday the 23d instant, from the coasts of the Faroe Islands, Ice- 
Jand, and Greenland, where she has been empioyed in surveying the route 
for the proposed North Atlantic Telegraph. ‘The severity of the late season 
in the Northern regions has been greater than has been experienced during 
the last twenty years, but, by remaining in Greenland until November 
8, when the winter had fairly set in, the Fox succeeded in examining and 
sounding fiords on the South coast, proving their practicability for the re- 
ception of the cable. The Fox also coasted down a considerable extent of | 
the East coast of Greenland, hitherto supposed to be inaccessible, besides 
making a series of deep-sea soundings, and brings home a variety of speci- 
mens in natural history, and photographs of the scenery and costumes of the 
countries visited. 

News had reached Boston from Dr. Kaye's Arctic expedition. All the ex- 
plorers were well, but frozen up for the winter. 

Paymaster Seveke, late of the Boscawen, was drowned while crossing the 
bar of Zanzibar with despatches for Dr. Livingstone. 

The Empress of the French, while at the station on her way to Perth, 
saw a soldier in extreme ill health, but bearing upon his person several 
decorations for actual service, She gave him a small donation, when one 
of her attendants, reminded her Majesty that she had befriended a man who 
had fought at Waterloo, ‘*'Then he is the more deserving,” replied the | 
Empress, ‘* for he contended with a brave enemy.” 

Among the passengers by the Fulton, which arrived on Friday week at 
Southampton, was Mr. W. B. Drikard, with a large collection of photo- 
graphs for the Prince of Wales, taken during the visit to America. 

The preliminaries for an international skiff mateh between Robert Cham- 
bers, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, the champion oar of England, and Ward, the 
champion of America, are being settled. Chambers is likely to leave Eng- 
land in February, and the contest will come off on American waters in the 
spring. 

Miss Jane C. Martin has been appointed keeper of the Marblehead light. 
She is a daughter of the late Captain Ambrose Martin, who kept the Baker’s | 
Island (Salem) light for a quarter of a century, and, as assistant to her 
father, gained a thorough experience in light keeping.— Boston Courier. 

An action was brought by Deputy Bertani against one of the public 
journals in Naples, on account of some allegations of corruption in con- | 
nexion with the railway concessions granted by General Garibaldi, which 
has resulted in Bertani’s entire vindication. 





The Crystal Palace Poultry show is fixed tocommence on Wednesday, 12th 
December, and continue till the 15th. Nearly 1000 ** pens”’ are entered for 
exhibition. 

Amon: a collection of books of which the sale by auction by Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson, has just concluded, was a copy of the first edition of the 
150 Psalms in English metre, Sternhold and Hopkins, printed in London, 
1462. ‘Lhis edition is of such rarity that its very existence has been denied. 
Although imperfect in the end, it sold for 237. A very scarce edition of the 
-_— Prayer Book, Queen Elizabeth’s 1562, in the same sale, produced | 

dl. 

Mr. Behrens, a picture-dealer in Coventry Street, sent a picture to New- 
castle, which, on arrival was found to have a hole in it more than a foot 
square, for which the Great Northern Railway Company have to pay 39/., 
amount of a verdict against them as ** common carriers,” on Tuesday. 

Private M‘Selly, late of the Ist Royals, in the eamp at Colchester, has 
been awarded 8000/. by the Court of Chancery, with five years’ arrears | 
of interest. He was recently discharged after twenty-one years’ service, | 
with a pension of ls, per day. 

The China, laden with cotton, and bound from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool, was totally destroyed by tire at sea, on the 6th of November. The | 
crew were rescued by the ship Ocean Bride, transferred to the steamer | 
Quaker, and landed at New York. | 

The Astor House at New York, was on fire for three hours on the 8th, and 
3000 dollars damage was done. But the hotel business was not interrupted ! | 


The Journal du Havre relates the following attempt at suicide—‘ An 
Englishman named Beardsall, who appeared to be deranged or subject to 
hallucinations, two days back alighted at the Nointot station on the 
Havre Railway, and went thence to Bolbec, where he passed the night at | 
the Hotel de l'Europe. He seemed to be in great fear of some attack from | 

rsons who, he said, had threatened to take his life. In the morning, the 
inmates of the house were alarmed by a heavy fall in the courtyard, and on 
going to the spot, they found the man lying on the stones bleeding from 
several wounds in his neck, which he had inflicted with a razor. He was 
immediately conveyed to the hospital, and hopes are entertained that his 
wounds will not prove mortal. He had on his person a sum of nearly 40/, 
in English money, and from his papers and answers it seems that he is a 
painter and glazier by trade, and comes from Nottingham.” i 

A domestic servant died last week, aged seventy-two years ; she is said to 
have spent 140/. in intoxicating liquors in fifteen months, and fell a victim 
to her wretched improvidence ; her death was ‘* sudden, from congestion of 
the brain.” 


The members of the Society of Friends are long-lived : 50 lives show an | 
average of 85 years; a select list of 24 names gives an average of 58} years. | 
The mortality of London showed an increase last week ; 1257 deaths, but 

in three previous weeks the numbers were only 1049, 1084, and 1183 sueces- 

sively. But the average number of deaths for the same ten weeks in 1850-9 | 
is 1376. The births amounted to 1813—926 boys and 887 girls. The aver- | 
age of the weeks in 1850-9 was 1581, an increase of 232. | 


bi POSTSCRIPT. 


SatrurpDAy Mornine. 


The Atlantic arrived at Southampton yesterday. Her advices state | 
that the crisis in the Southern States continues, At Charleston prepa | 
rations were steadily progressing for the Convention. Cavalry and in- | 
fantry were in the streets in large numbers, drilling. In Mobile, a meet- | 
ing of all parties unanimously favoured secession, Resolutions to await | 
the action of other States were voted down and withdrawn. ‘The stu- | 
dents of the University in Virginia had held a meeting, and adopted reso- | 
lutions approving the action of the seceding States. In Georgia it was | 
agreed that no Union party should be formed, and that the delegates 
elected for a Convention should be untrammelled by pledges. At Ala- 
bama the disunion feeling is on the increase. The people are more quiet | 
than ever before known, but all are determined to act. | 








Cabinet Councils have been li us ; Gente on, 
three within the week—the first on Sameday, the eevond pty wh 
and the last yesterday. They were all fully attended. % 


In the Common Pleas, yesterday, Emma Kemp sued Mr Lati ; 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, for false im Poconmson > 
case arises out of the proctorial system at Cambridge, and the exercise ofe 
— to imprison women found in the streets after certain hours. In 

anuary, 1860, a Mr. Graham had taken his degree and gave « bachelor 
ball in honour of the event at Shelford. Miss Kemp was taken into custody 
as she was going to the ball in an omnibus, by the “ bull-dogs,”” and cartied 
to the ‘spinning-heuse,” where the Vice-Chancellor sentenced her to 
imprisonment for fourteen days, refusing to hear evidence as to her 
ta Five days after she was liberated, The case was adjourned til} 
today. 





MONEY MARKET. 
, Stock ExcHANGE, Faray Arrernoon, 
The market for English Stocks has been rather seusitive all the week, 


| although the fluctuations have never exceeded } per cent. On Monday 


Consols were just quoted firm at 933 } for 6th December; but later in the 
day there was a sharp reaction to 935) sellers, consequent upon telegrams 
announcing the extremely low rate of American exchanges; this decline 
however, did not last any time, for in the later hours there were buyers at 
that figure. The market, until this afternoon, showed great firmness, and 
a recovery yesterday took place to 933, after it became known that the 
Bank Directors had reduced the rate 1 per cent, leaving the minimum at 
5 percent. ‘The measure had been pretty generally expected, although 
now that it has been done the advisability of the affair is much questioned, 


| The improvement in values has not been supported; and today Consols, 


after being nearly 933, close 93} 933, with a heavy tendency, Bank Stock 
is 231 233; India, 223 225; Ditto Five per Cents, 1034 1034; Reduced end 
New Three per Cents, 913 91]. The demand for Money was very quiet 
until the reduction of the rate, when applications were renewed. “A lar, 
sum has been withdrawn today for New York. The Discount Establish. 
ments have reduced their allowance on deposits from 44 to 4 per cent for 
Money at call, and from 5 to 4} per cent with seven days’ notice, 

In the Railway Share Market the transactions have been numerous, and 
a considerable rise has occurred in most of the leading lines, although the 
highest points of the week have not been maintained. Thus, Midland 
Stock was quoted on Wednesday 135} 135§, but is now only 134} 1343, 
this latter quotation, however, shows an advance of fully 5 per cent during 


| the fortnight; Great Western has risen to 73} 73%; London and North- 
| Western, 100} 101 ; London and South-Western, 93} 94} ; Lancashire and 
| Yorkshire, 118} 119; this latter has been in great demand, and some very 


extensive purchases have been made. Caledonian Stock good at 94} 943; 
London and Brighton firm, 114 115; South-Eastern and Dover, 85 PF 
Great Northern and the A stock both at 110 111; North British, _ 
103} ; Berwick, 62} 63}; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 28} 29; an 
Chester and Holyhead, 53 54. 

The Foreign Share Market Las been quiet, but prices are somewhat de- 
pressed. Transactions have been been very limited. Lombardo-Venetian, 
#4 dis.; Luxembourg, 6} 64; Paris and Strasbourg, 23} 24}; Paris and 
Lyons, 35} 36; Great Western of Canada, 102 11. Indian Shares firm but 
quiet—East Indian, 1014 102; Great Indian Peninsula, 964 974. Crystal 
talace Shares were last quoted 28} 28}. 

In the Market for Foreign Securities, the attention of dealers has been 
principally ergaged in preparations for the settlement, which took place 
today. Quotations are dull, but there is no material alteration from the 
latest of last week. The following are the most important prices—Spanish 
Three per Cents, 49} 50; Ditto Deferred, 41 41}; Ditto Certiticates, 5} 6; 
Brazil Four-and-a-half per Cents, 89 90 ; Buenos Ayres, 8486 ; Ditto Three 


| per Cents, 25 26; Russian Five per Cents, 105 107; Ditto Four-and-a-half 


per Cents, 94.95; Victor Emmanuel, 97 98; Grenada Stock has been active 


| and closes 1617; and for the Deferred, 5} 6. Turkish Stocks have been 


drooping, and leave off 7373} for the Old Six per Cents; 58 58} for the 
New ; 101} 102 for the Four per Cents guaranteed, Venezuela, 21 22; and 
the One-and-a-half per Cents, 1112. Money during the settling was scarce. 





The Board of Trade returns continue to present extraordinary proofs of 
the growth of the commerce of Great Britain. According to the figures 
just issued for the month of October, the declared value of our exports 18 
11,232,181/., showing an increase of 514,308/., or nearly 5 per cent over Octo- 
ber, 1859, when the total was only 10,717,872/., a difference which would 
have been still larger but for the fact that telegraph wire to the value of 
189,8502. was shipped in October last year, against which there is no equl- 
valent total on the present oceasion. The chief augmentation has again 
been in cotton goods, but metals are also largely on the favourable side. 
The countries to which cottons have been sent in increased quantities du- 
ring the month are Turkey, Egypt, Brazil, and India, notwithstanding the 
unsutisfactory accounts received from the latter country for some time past. 


| To China, America, and Australia the totals show a contraction. In the 


exportation of woollen manufactures there has been a slight falling off, but 
linens show a good increase. 

The total exports during the first ten months of the year have been 
112,956,527/., against 108,755,184/. in the same period of 1859, showing an 
increase of 4,201,348/., or 4 per cent. The changes have been as follows— 


Increase. Decrease. 
JOMEATY 2. .ccccccrccccccccece —_— «+» £226,026 
PORTUALY,...02 sccccssccccccvcce £1,107,797 ... — 
MR 6 cvccsnantenasnbontian — «+. 919,758 
Bo 4 cutontnctsecenesenses 21,710 ... —_ 
BERG. onvccccecececccosesecese 463,444... — 
SEED sccvecereccesecccosceces —_— ~-- 1,429,437 
PEE dw cecksvecveeveeeceessces 1,237,247... —_ 
RUBE. oc ccececcccccccaccece 1,417,930 ... _ 
September. ......ccccccessece 2,015,028 —_ 
OE xncctenseancnecheeson 514,308 —_ 


| Compared with 1858, an augmentation is shown of 16,377,4017., or 17 per 


cent. 
The imports of wheat and flour are very heavy, and show a great increase 


| over October, 1859; 845,129 quarters and 335,894 being the two amounts; 


but other ** bread stuffs’ show a falling off; only 355,807 quarters against 
425,498 in October, 1859; but salted provisions, coffee, tea, and sugar, are 
largely taken. In wine, there is no material increase. 

The Vienna advices state that the rates of exchange continue to become 
more adverse for Austria, the movement during the last two days having 
been equal to 2 percent. Reports of a contemplated increase of paper issues 
appear to be among the causes of the alarm. 

The amount of silver received from the Bank of France is about 360,000. 
out of the total of 2,000,000/. 

The effect of our 6 per cent rate of discount in attracting money from te 
Continent for employment on this side, is said already to have beer ~~ 
fested, several aniounts having been remitted hither, to be employed in 
discount of long bills. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “ ACTE ADDITIONNEL” OF NAPOLEON III. 


yaporz0n III., like Napoleon I., has superimposed an “ Acte Ad- 
ditionnel” upon his imperial constitution, Liberty has not 
« erowned the edifice” of 1852, but liberty, as it is understood in 
the Tuileries, has opened a very narrow pustern into the edifice of 
despotism. ae 2 
ishing “‘ to give a striking testimony of our confidence, We,” 
the Emperor have decreed ; That the Senate and Legislative Body 
may vote and debate an address in reply to the Imperial speech at 
the opening of each session; that Government Commissioners, 
« Ministers without a portfolio,” shall be present in both Houses 
to defend the measures of the Government and answer questions 
on home and foreign policy; that the Legislative Body shall ex- 
ercise some undefined “right of amendment” (but whether in 
ublic or secret sitting is not clear); and that the debates, taken 
down verbatim by reporters, shall be published in extenso in the 
Moniteur and sent to all the journals. 

Such is the substance of the Imperial Reform Bill. The “ more 
direct participation in the general policy of the Government,” 
which the Emperor intends to permit, is not very extensive in it- 
self, but, relatively to the institutions which it enlarges, it is of 
considerable amount. The mere permission to debate the policy 
of the Government, not as a favour at the hands of a resident, 
but by right, is in itself a greatchange. The right to exact ex- 





planatory statements, implies the right of framing questions cal- | 


culated to extract information. Then, if the right of proposing 
amendments be conceded, this implies divisions after debates, and 
givesroom and reason, for an Opposition. 

tion will have a public audience: we do not allude to ‘the 
strangers in the gallery,” but to the readers of the journals, and 
this public audience cannot fail to bring out a public opinion, 
which must act upon the elections. We are led even further. 


Further, this Opposi- | 


The publication of the debates, implies the right of criticism, and | 


the concession of the right of criticism involves the suppression of 


“suppressions ” practised at the caprice of the Minister of the In- 
terior. The appointment of Ministers without portfolios, to act as 
the “advocates” of Ministerial measures, is an experiment we 
shall be glad to see tried, but which we should be sorry to see 
imitated. Such is the view, en beau, which we are disposed to 
take of the Imperial Reform bill. 
despotic action of the Government may—we do not say that it 
will—reduce the concessions to nothingness, To adopt cither 
view at present, would be to travel beyond the limits of fact. 
There are the written words of the decree; what the Emperor, 


the footing of his dynasty while there is yet time, by taking the 
nation into closer partnership. 

Let us bring together two distant periods, and look at the ques- 
tion for a moment by the light of 1815, On the 7th of November, 
1852, when the Empire was reconstituted, Louis Napoleon said to 
his Senators and Legislative Body, and through them to France— 
“What now most aflects my heart is the thought that the Spirit of 
the Emperor is with we ; that his ideas guide me; that his shade pro- 
tects me.” That situation was the counterpart of the foundation 
of the first Empire. What happenedin 1815? The Emperor re- 
turned and found a party who desired institutions less servile 
than those which existed but one year before. Napoleon half- 
accorded with an ill grace, and by his own power, the liberty to 
be foundin the Acte Additionnel, His reasons for the concessions, 
as they are reported by Benjamin Constant, are remarkable. 
France, he said, had enjoyed twelve years of repose from political 
agitation and one year of repose from war. ‘‘Ce double repos lui 
a rendu un besoin d’activité. Elle veut on croit vouloir une tri- 
bune et des assemblées. .... Le gout des constitutions, des 
débats, des harangues, parait revenu..... Sil y a des moyens 
de gouverner par une constitution, ala bonne heure.,. ... Je 
ne hais point la liberté. Jel ’écarté lorsqu’elle obstruait ma 
route; mais je la comprends, j’ai été nourri dans ses pensées, 
.... L’on n’est pas a quarante cing ans ce qu’on etait a trente. 
La repos d’un roi constitutionnel peut me convenir ; il conviendra 
plus sirement encore amon fils.” From these striking phrases, 
and from those in the same conversation, where he declares him- 
self not only the Emperor of the soldiers, but of the peasants and 


| plebcians of France, we may catch aglimpse of the Spirit of the 


Emperor conceding constitutional reforms. The only act 
in the life of the first Napoleon analogous to that in the 
third Napoleon, just accomplished before our eyes in the grant of 
the ‘‘ Acte Additionne!.” Both were promulgated in the same 
way, by decrees in the Moniteur, Is it irrelevant to ask whether 
the “spirit” that inspired the remarks we have quoted, whether 
the “ideas” they express, have had any influence in producing 
the recent decree? Is it felt that after eight years of compres- 
sion, le gout for constitutions, debates, harangues, has returned, 


the negative censorship, and the system of “ warnings,” and | and that it is not desirable to resist; uhat liberty, which was re- 
ag > » » syste F — 4 | 


| with one’s heir? 


The view, en noir, is that the | 


his governmental machinery, and the French people will make | 


of them, no man can foresee. We may remark, however, that 
assume a bona fide intention of reviving free institutions on the 
part of the Emperor, because we have a right to suppose that the 
Incoming men are heart and part in the reform. Count Walew- 
ski, though he be no favourite with us, is less of an unconstitu- 
tionalist than M, Fould. Count de Persigny is bold and frank, 
and not afraid of a little political freedom; and as M. Billault, 
who has proved to be a tyrannical administrator of a tyrannical 
> nero gives way for the Count de Persigny, we may infer that 
the latter approves of his master’s decree, and intends to work it 
out. M. Flahaut, sent to England, may be taken to mean a de- 
sire to conciliate England, but he can hardly be a firmer friend of 
the “ English alliance,” than the Count de Persigny, and he may 
be a wiser, but not a heartier supporter of that arraugement than 
M. Fould. 

If the most interesting question for Frenchmen is the quality 
and quantity of liberty accorded to them, the most interesting 
question for us is why have these changes been made? They 
come upon us like the coup d’état and the famous utterance of 
January 1, 1859, almost without a warning. What has made 
them possible and desirable? We are told that the policy now 
pursued is the natural development of the Emperor's farsecing 


oa ~e : : | potie system; whether he believes that the tast 
the change of Ministers is favourable to the view of those who | } - 


moved as an obstruction, must now be restored, because the na- 
tion wishes or believes she wishes for libe rty ; und is it felt that 
when one is forty-five or fifty years of ase, the réle of a constitu- 
tional monarch is more likely to agree with one, and still more 
The spirit of the Emperor's policy was to cal- 
culate effects, as they bore upon himself; and we havethe highest 
authority for saying that the spirit of the Emperor's policy in- 
spire s the resolves of hi ; Successor, 

Ilowever that may be, whether the Emperor feels that there is 
something wanting to give stability to the present and still more 
to the future; whether he has been struck by the spectacle 
afforded by contemporary history of the vices inherent in a des- 
for debates and 
constitutions has come back ; whether he desires to diminish the 


| discord between himself and public opinion; or whether he only 


designs, the true sequence of the Act of 1852, a step in progress | 


towards a complete edifice of Government with liberty for its end 
and crown. We are also told that it is the reply of the Em- 
tad to the semi-seditious onset of the prelates and priests of 
‘rance, that the Emperor is arming the representatives of the 
people that they may fight with him and for him against the 
army of Ultramontanes. Another reason given is that the Go- 
vernment finds itself too much alone ; 
sponsibility has become too great even for the mind of the Em- 
peror, tempered and hardened as it has been in the fires of great 
adversity and great success. We can imagine that all these in- 
fluences may have combined to produce the cautious and guarded 
measure of reform. The Emperor desires to found a dynasty. 
He has laid the foundations of his throne on a broad national 
vote; on public works which recall the first Empire, and vic- 
tories which recall the Grand Armée. He has restored to 'rance 


that the burden of re- | 


} revenge, 
| of the sort. 


that tremendous influence which satisfies the national thirst for | 


glory, but blinds the nation to the dangers resulting from the 
distrust it inevitably inspires. So far all looks like strength, 
But the Emperor may have felt that these foundations are too 
ephemeral. His uncle did far more of the same kind; but he fell 
nevertheless, Perhaps Napoleon III. desires to avoid the errors 
of Napoleon I, in this as in other respects, and hopes to secure 





wants additional support from the people for purposes inscrutable ; 
in any case, we can only rejoice that he has increased the liberties 
of Frenchmen, by making it possible for independent men to take 
a seat in the national Parliament. With the means placed at 
their disposal, restricted as they are, the Constitutionalists of 
France ean do much if they set to work in the right way. And 


| if the Imperial policy of gradual instalments of freedom prove an 


efficacious solution of the problem of Parliamentary Government 
ting statesmen, politicians, and con- 
hen the Emperor will have been 


in Franee, a means of educa 

stituents in political conduct, th 
one of the greatest benefactors of France, and not the least of the 
benefactors of Europe, For our parts, we have no faith in such 
a result, although we admit that, under certain conditions, it is a 


: 
A 


result that might be achieved. 


REPUTED SIGNS OF DISRUPTION IN THE 
AMERICAN UNION, 

Ar the first glance, serious dangers to the American Union may 
appear to be involved in the burst of turbulence with which the 
; of South Carolina and Georgia have received the news of 
Mr. Lincoln's election. When Federal officers resign,—the judge 
on the bench, the collector in the customhouse, the marshal, who 
is the arm of the law,—when the national flag is struck, and a 
new-fangled State flag is sct-up in its place,—men naturally be- 
lieve that mischief is meant. But if we look a little closer, we 
see that the symptoms are less dangerous than they appear. 
South Carolina is the ill-tempered State of the Union. She has 
always been troubled with a weakness in the head. Like a 
spoiled child, if thwarted, she threatens to break something in 
But we all know from long experience she does nothing 

She may hoist the flag of the lone star, and pique 
herself on her heroismw,—she may strive to embarrass the Federal 
Government, even that now existing which she helped to set up, 
in order to show her spite to that about to exist which is set up 
in opposition to her desires: but she will not do anything that 
involves costs, ‘The politicians of the hot-headed State are che- 
racterized by the absence of alacrity in parting with their gold 
for publie purpos This is illustrated in a eurious way. A 
convention assembles; speeches are made and resolutions 


1" ) 
Vhen some one asks for 


State 


State 
adopted of the most sweeping kind. 
money to carry out the line of action agreed on, there is a general 
buttoning up of pockets, and a general evasion of the demand ; 
but when it is proposed that the speeches and resolutions shall be 
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printed, each local Boanerges readily hands in his quota. Take 
another illustration. A Mr. Coffin, proposing in the Legislature 
that the State should advertise for A said he was authorized 
to say that a friend would take ten thousand dollars ‘at one per 
cent premium.” This is a specimen of South Carolinian patriot- 
ism. Hurrah for disunion, and one per cent premium! A frank 
outspoken resolution to appropriate one million of dollars— 
where are they to come from ?—to defend the State, was set aside 
in favour of an amendment to consider the expediency of raising 
400,000 dollars for a similar purpose. Mr. Keitt, who accom- 
panied Mr. Preston Brooks when he shattered the head of Senator 
Sumner in the Capitol, is now declaring that ‘South Carolina 
shall shatter the Union.” Nous verrons. 

It may be admitted readily that these are symptoms ef the 
passions that influence the dominant section in the South. We 
pay more attention to the demonstrations of Georgia, absurd as 
they are, than to the demonstrations of South Carolina. We 
cannot forget that South Carolina “ nullified” even under a De- 
mocratic president, and that she gave way before the vigorous 
determination of General Jackson to hang traitors, It is treason 
by the Constitution to levy war against the United States, and 
secession, which is a repudiation of the authority of the Federal 
Government, a violation on the part of functionaries of the 
Federal oath, if it is not treason, is incipient treason, as it 
may lead to a levying of war. There is no provision in the Con- 
stitution for the secession of any State from the Union. There 
is no reference to the possibility of secession. The Constitution 
appears to assume the irrevocable union of the States admitted 
within its precincts. When the original States accepted the Con- 
stitution, they parted with certain rights and jurisdictions, and 
each succeeding State as it came into the Union did the like. De 
Tocqueville has acutely remarked that the Federal system adopted 
in 1789 differs from all others. ‘All former Confederate Go- 
vernments,” he says, ‘‘ presided over communities, but that of the 
Union rules over individuals ; its force is not borrowed, but self- 
derived ; and it isserved by its own civil and military officers, by 
its own army and its own courts of justice. .... In America, 
each State has fewer opportunities of resistance,” to the Federal 
law, ‘‘nor can such a bden be put in execution without an open 
violation of the laws of the Union, a direct interruption of the 
ordinary course of justice [already accomplished in South Carolina] 
and a bold declaration of revolt.” Other confederacies had nomi- 
nal but not real power ; ‘in the American Union the Federal Go- 
vernment has the means of enforcing all it is empowered to de- 
mand.” And the acute French ‘critic of American institutions 
justly says that the term federal is not clearly applicable to ‘‘a 
state of things which must be styled an incomplete national go- 
vernment.” The citizens, acceding to the Union whether in 1789 
or in 1859, do so in their capacity as citizens of the Union, and 
not as citizens of the State. How can they escape from the obli- 
gations they have assumed without the consent of their fellow- 
citizens? Howean they revert not to 1789, but to 1775? 

The grounds of secession make it still more improbable that 
secession can be accomplished. What has been done? What 
general law has been violated ? The election of Mr. Lincoln in- 
fringes not one single right of South Carolina, not one single 
right of Georgia; it violates not one law of the Union. There is 
no provision in the Constitution making it imperative that the 
President shall be elected by a combination of Northern and 
Southern votes. The Constitution knows not distinctions of 
latitude. Hitherto the South has voted en bloc for the candi- 
didates aspiring to sit in the White House, and no one Northern 
State has thought that a ground for shattering the Union. Now 
the North has voted en bloe for a candidate, and forsooth it is to 
be called sectional! The South cries treason, and madmen talk 
of secession. Moreover, not only is there nothing illegal in the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, there is nothing in his opinions which 
should alarm the South. He declares that slavery is wrong, in- 
deed, but he supports the Fugitive Slave-law, because it is con- 
stitutional. He favours the gradual abolition of slavery in éhe 
district of Columbia, and he opposes the extension of slavery. In 
this he has the warrant of Washington and Jefferson. Mr, Lin- 
coln would admit fresh Slave States if they presented themselves 
in a legal way, and he would do nothing whatever to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, on State affairs, with the people in any of 
the States. 
voted for Mr. Breckinridge, is hostile to these views, but the 
powerful minority who voted for Mr. Bell, agree with some of 
them, and they furnish no ground that any Government could 
recognize as a plea or even protest for disunion. 

Mr. Bell’s minority is, indeed, not so strong as it was at first 
reported to be, but it is strong enough, even in the States where it 
has failed, in Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, to interpose a formid- 
able obstacle in the way of secession. Danger to the Union will 
bring out its friends in greater numbers, and the vehement mea- 
sures of the intemperate Southern States will only only serve to 
coniirm the resolution of the North. If we augur rightly, the 
Southern rebellion will splutter a great deal and then subside. It 
rests upon grounds not tenable in an Anglo-Saxon community, for 
it does not rest upon any violation of the Constitution, the common 
or the statute law. It rests upon arrogance and ill-temper, too 
weak a foundation for a Southern confederacy. 


A TORY VIEW OF THE ITALIAN QUESTION, 
Tue Jacobites do not appear to have died out any more than the 
Jacobins. Both flourish. The latest Jacobite revelation has come 


No doubt the majority in the South, which has | 


from the pen of Lord Robert Montagu. He has written a letter 
to the Zimes upon the Italian question, an act for which his part 

will not thank him, for it identifies them with the regular old = | 
thodox sentiments held by the partisans of the right divine to 
govern wrong. In his opinion, the publie morality of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi is on a par, only one has been unfortunate, the other suc. 
cessful. We are not going to dispute with Lord Robert Montagu 
on this point. He is free to hold unquestioned any opinion he pleases 
on the relative merits of the two Italian leaders, A Whig might 
hold the same opinions. But we cannot allow the doctrine of 
royal rights, as laid down by Lord Robert, to pass without chal- 
lenge. ‘Ifa subject,” he says, addressing the 7imes, “ were to 
raise a rebellion against his lawfvl sovereign, would you defend 
his conduct?” If so, is not the case of a man of “ another 
nation,” who raises a rebellion in a friendly state, a 
hundredfold worse? What, we answer, is a lawful sovereign ? 
Was Ferdinand, who broke his oath, and set aside the laws, a 
lawful sovereign? Was Francis II., who too truly imitated his 
father, a lawful sovereign? Ferdinand was disowned by the 
Governments of England and France, and Francis had the 
audacity to practice deceptions on those Governments when they 
recognized him, Kings must be bad, indeed, when Governments 
send them to Coventry. Yet these Kings find favour in the eyes 
of Lord Robert. Then we should like to know whether Garibaldi 
entering Naples is as much a ‘man of another country” as Mar- 
shal M‘Mahon would be were he to invade Ireland ? Lord Robert 
says he is. M*‘Mahon is a Frenchman. Garibaldi is an Italian, 
Naples is a part of Italy, but Ireland is not and never was a part 
of France. But we cannot wonder at the moral squint of 
Lord Robert Montagu, when we find in his letter these sen- 
tences—‘* Let us not excuse ourselves on the ground that Naples 
was oppressed while Ireland is free. This is merely a veil to 
blind our moral sense. We hare read in the newspapers that 
Naples was oppressed. That is all we know about it.” Consi- 
dering what Mr. Gladstone has written, what Poerio and his 
companions have suffered, what English Peers have seen, what 
Neapolitan Kings have admitted in state documents, we must 
accuse Lord Robert of the grossest ignorance or the grossest intel- 
lectual obtusity. We know that Members of Parliament do not 
monopolize sound information, but the want of it betrayed by the 
| Member for Huntingdonshire surpasses that of the late redoubted 
Member for Finsbury. Cox on Jack Cade is respectable learning 
compared with Lord Robert Montagu on the state of Naples under 
the Bourbons. Even some of his colleagues, who sit on the left 
of the Speaker,—perhaps Mr. Disraeli himself, who in his time 

has ‘ sympathized” with Italy and dallied with her “ friends,” 
—could have enlightened him. 

If he will read what Signor Farini has published, on the 
strength of documents issued from Gaeta, he will find what one 
of his pet ‘‘ lawful” sovereigns can do. He will see there that 
| Francis II. instigated his late subjects to slay the local Lord 
Robert Montagus and burn their property ; that for this purpose 
he sent liberated galley slaves among the ignorant people to rob 
and murder, granting licenses for the commission of foul crimes, 
in fact, issuing tickets-of-leave to perpetrate any and every 
atrocity, Such conduct is the more heinous as it could not serve 
the cause of Lord Robert’s pet lawful sovereign, for no one can 





& ; “eda 

| imagine that a band of brigands could stop the march of an army, 
| or escape, except for the moment, a punishment which should fall 
| 

| 

| 


upon their high accomplices. We regret to see this manifestation 
of Tory sympathy with Kings who had forfeited, by their own 


| abominable breaches of law, every title to be considered lawful, and 


who have fallen precisely because their crimes had alienated not 
only the affection but the loyalty of their subjects. When Par- 
liament meets, the Lord Roberts will come out in great force, and 
we foresee that more astute politicians, who would not endorse the 
crude views of the Lord Roberts, will seize upon Lord John Rus- 
sell’s defence of Victor Emmanuel as a weapon to turn against 
the Government. But it is too late in the day, That despatch 
may shock the old Tories as well as the modern doctrinaires ; but, 
if we understand the temper of the English people, it will 
strengthen the Government. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SHEDDENS., 

Ix 1764, when Robert Burns was still a ‘small boy,” another 
native of Ayrshire left the land of his sires to seek his fortunes in 
commeree, in that part of the land of the West, which was then 
a colony of Great Britain, but is now the “ Empire State” of the 
great American Republic. William Shedden was descended from 
a Scottish house, boasting of a genealogy which traced its 
course back to the Royal house of Stuart, and its head was the 
Laird of Roughwood. He carried with him his loyalty to the 
crown of England and Seotland. George III. had no more de- 
voted subject than William Shedden; for although he had pros- 
pered and his goods had increased, he made himself an object for 
republican hostility, and only after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the recognition of the Republic, did he obtain compen- 
sation as a British subject. His nationality he never lost; it 
may be that some day he proposed to return with “siller” to the 
Land of Cakes, and be once more known as the Laird of Rough- 
wood. His commercial position in New York was high; his cha- 
racter for probity is still undisputed, but there is a skeleton m 
every house, and the skeleton which Mr. Shedden’s domicile con- 
ccaled, has been disclosed by his own surviving relatives in the 
glare of the light in 1860,—sixty-two years after his death. 

Opposite to Mr. Shedden, there lived a Captain Wilson, whé 
had a daughter, Ann, upon whom William Shedden cast the eye 
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of affection. By her he had two children, a son and daughter. | defeat acknowledged by her judges as a heroine, who has given 
What was the state of religion and morality in New York, in | the best years of her young life to the recovery of what she be- 
1790, it is perhaps difficult now to ascertain. But if the evi- | lieved to be her father’s right, and the reéstablishment of her 
dence given in the Court of Divorce last week, be true, the cere- grandmother's good name. 
mony of marriage when performed was exceedingly informal. Aj} The battle was long and obstinately contested, and the fortunes 
private room contained the altar at which mutual vows were ex- | of the day varied. One side struggled for estate and liberty, the 
changed before a clergyman ; but sometimes this slight ceremony | other for estate and honour. The Patricks have been successful. 
was altogether omitted, and marriage was made by consent and | and we do not grudge them the triumph, because it would have 
cohabitation as man and wife. It ought to be borne in mind that been painful to believe that an old and honourable family stooped 
such was the law of Scotland, and as a native of Scotland, Wil- | to what the Sheddens suggested. An old man standing on the 
liam Shedden probably carried his habits with him, and formed a | threshold of the grave, at more than ninety years of age, asked 
matrimonial connexion destined to give rise to a series of law- | that he might be released from imputations of robbery of the or- 
suits, unparalleled in history, in which there was no choice of | phan, forgery, and a life of deceit. He has been absolved by law 
decision that did not brand his children with illegitimacy, or his | from such imputations. But the cost of the absolution is awful ; 
nearest relatives with fraud and robbery of the orphans. it is purchased by proving his own uncle an immoral man, b 
Were William Shedden and Ann Wilson man and wife in the | disclosing his frailty, and by a reliance upon the letter of the law of 
eyes of their neighbours in 1791? That question, so easily settled . legitimacy, branding his uncle’s children as bastards. That uncle 
at the time, has remained for settlement till 1860. It is not con- | made all the reparation he could while life remained, and consigned 
tested that Mr. Shedden was the father of the two children, but it his “‘charming boy” to his nephew's care. Nothing was done that 
js contested that they were his legitimate offspring. He lived | was not perfectly regular, as regular as law could make it. But 
with their mother, affirms one class of witnesses, in honour and | a will is set aside, and the property inherited and acquired by the 
repute for years, visiting and visited by his neighbours, to | testator, passed over his children’s heads to his nephews. It was 
whom he introduced his wife. She never was his wife, say another lawfully done. Only this is just one of the cases which cannot be 
class, nor ever recognized as such by himself until 1798, when he | met by law, which law makes worse if consulted. Such cases 
married her on his death bed; nay, it is added that so far from | can only be met by affection and a large-hearted faith. The 
being visited by ladies, she only gradually insinuated herself into | customs of society create laws, and society protects itself by 
Mr, Shedden’s house, and was ‘in fact his mistress. Between the making statutes, but no statute, no artificial rules, ought to over- 
two, it is impossible to do more than inferentially pronounce a de- | ride the greater rights of fatherhood and childhood. We have no 
cision as to the truth. ut some light is shed on the matter by a | quarrel with the litigants in this particular case; but we do 
letter written (as alleged on one side and denied on the other) | do quarrel with the customs and statutes, be they of New York 
by Mr. Shedden himself, on the 12th of November, 1798, two | or Scotland, which presume to set aside the laws of natural affec- 
days before his death, to one of his nephews, in which, Le says, | tion, The inheritance of the innocent orphan is sacrificed as an 
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he has married Miss Annie Wilson, with the full approval of 
his friends, which “‘restores’’ her and her children to ‘‘ honour 
and credit.” It is almost impossible to ascertain the exact mean- 
ing to these words. They might refer to the restoration of Mrs. 
Shedden and her children in the eyes of American society, which 
had feelings in favour of ecclesiastical marriages. They might 





also -be treated as an admission, that his connexion with Miss 
Wilson, until that day, had been an unholy one, which created 
feelings of remorse, that, lying on his death bed, caused him to do 


offering to the mere feeling in favour of customs or forms which 
are held to sanctify every exclusion of the bar sinister from our 
escutcheons. 





RAILWAY “ ACCIDENTS,” 
Tuk verdict of the Coroner’s Jury at Atherstone, upon what is 
arbitrarily called ‘* The Trent Valley Accident,” hits the two blots 
in our railway system: one of omission, the other of ec mission. 
The railway companies themselves, the most convenieu.tly posted 
for the instant use of the telegraphic wires, seem to allow their 





the only act yet remaining in his power, by seeking the sanction 
of the Church to his connexion with Miss Wilson. ‘There were | officials to trust to rules of thumb and guesses in the arrival and 
persons related to William Shedden, who had these two definitions | departure of railway trains. At Tamworth, the Glasgow limited 
forced upon the their consideration. If Ann Wilson had been | mail comes up, and the driver, Barber, is not informed that a 
William Shedden’s wife by habit and repute, then the death-bed | cattle-train had preceded him, The mail leaves Tamworth at 
marriage was wholly unnecessary in Scotland to legitimatize his | 1.58 a.m., just one minute before the appointed time ; that pre- 
son, and pass the lands at Roughwood to himas heir-at-law. But | mature departure contributed to decrease the chance of the escape 
if Ann Wilson had never been William Shedden’s wife until the | of the cattle-train. The driver of the cattle-train swears 
day of the death-bed marriage, then the Roughwood estate passed | that he was told by the station-master to “ get out of the road.” 
to William Shedden’s eldest nephew. That Mr. Shedden himself | He did so as fast as he could, but he was overtaken by his 
supposed the marriage would place the legitimacy of his children | brother driver, who was not told that there was a train before 
beyond doubt is certain, for it is assumed in his letter. To his | him. The consequences were murder, for it is idle to mince the 
nephew, whose elder brother was heir to the estate failing /awfud | word, ‘ Railway Companies are beyond all jurisdiction, for they 
issue from William Shedden, the boy was consigned, in full faith | have neither souls to be saved nor bodies to be kicked,” was 
and affection, and with money to educate and place him in the | once observed by a witty judge. Everything, in fact, had been 
world. | carefully prepared for an ‘* accidental” destruction of human life ; 

Mr. Shedden had three nephews—John Patrick, who was his | one train travelling slowly was sent off too late—another, 


partner in New York ; Robert, the eldest, who was in practice as | going rapidly, w sont off too soon. It would have been 
an “accident” if doth trains had reached their destination 


a medical man in Scotland; and William, an agent, also in Scot- 
land, who was appointed guardian to William Patrick Ralston | 
Shedden. These three nephews were all honourable men, and 
seemed to deserve their uncle’s confidence. The boy came to 
Scotland, was educated with great care, placed out in the world, 
first, in the Indian Navy, and secondly, in the mercantile pro- 
fession in India. In 1823, he returned to Scotland, and visited 
his cousin, Robert Patrick ; turning over the pages of a County 
History, he read to his dismay that Robert had assigned a part of 
the lands of William Shedden, of New York, to his brother 
William. Astounded, he demanded explanations, they were 
given ; his father had been under bonds to the Patricks, and his 
father’s papers were also put into his custody, including the all- 
important letter of November, 1798, a fact which he himself 


Nuneaton ’’—where 


“Could you have reached 
he could have shunted—‘“ in time ?”’ asked one of the jury 
of the cattle-train driver. ‘It would have been a hard 
run sir, a very hard run, sir; it would take thirty-five minutes, 
| but I would have hada hard run for it.” The night was frosty, 
and the rails slippery ; the hard run was impossible. The root of 
the “accident” does not lie in the conduct of the station-master, 
but in the rule, which gives him a discretionary power as to the 
departure of trains. In all this the telegraphic wires, hanging 
over the heads of the oflicials, do not appear to have been thought 
of; it might have been ascertained where the mail was, or the 
mail might have been detained, until the cattle-train was shunted 
somewhere on the line. Passengers like to be punctual, but they 


in safety. 


denied the other day in the Court of Divorce, but not to the satis- 
faction of the judges. 

If Mr. Shedden were indebted to his nephews in a sum equal to 
the value of the estate, no fraud could be perpetrated. But two 
facts require consideration, even assuming that the disputed letter 
establishes the fact of there having been no previous marriage. 
W illiam Shedden left a will, and in that will he distinetly 
indicated his children as his legatees. Even if the y were illegiti- 
mate, that will was entitled to take effect, and itis only on the 
unprobable supposition that Mr. Shedden did not know his own 
affairs, and was really insolvent, that the case sct up is justifiable, 
Early in the century, a suit was instituted in the Court of Se ssion, 
m which a Mr, Hugh Crawfurd acted as the “Tutor” of young 
Shedden, to ascertain if the boy was his father’s heir, The court 
decided he was not; a decision not at all necessary if the property 
Was in debt, and scarcely necessary in presence of the will, if that 
solemn exposition of the mind and will of a dying man had been 
treely translated in a court of conscience, instead of the Court of 
Session. In after years when the full truth, or what he sus- 
Posted, it may be unjustly, to be the truth, flashed upon him, 

illiam Shedden set himself to work, to clear the memory of his 
mother from the foul staineast upon it. Nor did he standalone; by 
his side, leading the legal battle, stood a daughter, even in her 





do not wish to sacrifice life, much less risk their own existences, 

At the foundation of all these so-called ‘ accidents,” one thing 
is evident—the companies are attempting, with limited means, to 
do too much business. It never could be intended that the same 
line of rails should be used at the same time for cattle, minerals, 
and passenger traflic. Express-trains and limited mails are 
modern innovations ; but they do much to destroy the regularity 
of a line in its goods traflie. At present it is dependent entirely 
upon one official at every station whether accidents occur or not ; 
if he is careless or reckless, he risks life. It was only on Sunday 
week, that two trains came into collision at Guide Bridge, 
on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line. One, a 
goods-train, was shunting—a goods-train on a Sunday !—no 
signal was displayed, so that a London and Manchester goods 
train could conveniently run into it, which it did. All this 
over-work, by night and day, and on Sundays, raises the 
suggestion that our permanent ways are not adequate to the 
carriage of all our traflic. If that be so, nearly all discus- 
sion with a view to the prevention of accidents is at an end, But 
if Railway Companies, who have a monopoly of the traffic, choose 
to say that their permanent ways are sufficient, then the public 
is entitled to ask that life shall have the preference in safety and 
convenience, 
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DR, ALEXANDEK CARLYLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Ir is told in Lockhart’s Life of Scott that, talking one day of the 
countenances of poets, ‘‘ Well,” said Sir Walter, ‘the grandest 
demigod I ever saw was Dr, Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, 
commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat more than once 
for the king of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton; and a shrewd, 
clever old carle was he, no doubt, but no more a poet than his 
precentor.” Of the same person it is related by the late Chief 
Commissioner Adam, in a work privately printed, that when 
he attended at St. James’s Palace, as one of a mission on church 
affairs, ‘‘his portly figure, his fine expressive countenance, with 
an aquiline nose, his flowing silver locks, and the freshness of the 
colour of his face, made a prodigious impression upon the cour- 
tiers; but it was the soundness of his sense, his honourable prin- 
ciples, and his social qualities, unmixed with anything that de- 
tracted from, or unbecoming, the character of a clergyman, gave 
him his place among the worthies.” It is to the autobiography of 
this fine, manly, genial, wise ‘old carle,” who was called in his 
day, ‘“‘ the preserver of the Church from fanaticism,” that we have 
now to direct the attention of our readers, 

Alexander Carlyle was born in 1722, at Prestonpans, of which 
parish his father was minister. The family were well connected, 
and their means were suflicient to afford the eldest son, Alexander, 
the advantages of a superior education, and the best social inter- 
course to be found in Scotland, The leading man of the parish 
and the friend and patron of the minister was James Erskine, of 
Grange, called by Scottish usage, Lord Grange. ‘This man, who 
was one of the Supreme Judges, is notorious for the forcible ab- 
duction of his wife from his house in Edinburgh in the year 1732, 
tothe desolate island of St. Kilda, where, or in the still more sa- 





vage island of Harris, she lived in the most wretched condition, | 
The lady had inherited a most violent | 


until her death in 1745, 
disposition from her father, Chierly of Dalry, who shot Pre- 
sident Lockhart for having with a brother judge declared 


whom he had deserted and left to starve. 
lous of her husband, as she had good cause to be, and it is not 
improbable that she was privy to some political secrets of his, the 
disclosure of which might have put his neck in jeopardy. 
Her furious temper and termagant behaviour were so well 
known that perhaps he did not very much exaggerate in repre- 
senting her as a dangerous lunatic, At the same time, he pro- 
fessed the most passionate love for her, and easily persuaded 
her friends that she was tenderly cared for in a place of safety. 





pa 


«‘ Except in conversation for a few weeks only, this enormous | 


act, committed in the midst of the metropolis of Scotland by a 
person who had been Lord Justice Clerk, was not taken the least 
notice of by any of her own family, or by the King’s Advocate or 
Solicitor, or any of the guardians of the laws. ‘two of her sons 
were grown up to manhood—her eldest daughter was the wife of the 
Earl of Kintore, who acquiesced in what they considered as a neces- 
sary act of justice for the preservation of their father’s life. Nay, the 
second son was supposed to be one of the persons who came masked 
to the house, and carried her off in a chair to the place where she 
was set on horseback.” Lord Grange was a fair complexioned, 
goodlooking man, an agreeable companion, of insinuating manners, 
an enthusiastic calvinist, and a no less ardent profligate. He and 
his associates alternated between religious exercisesand debauchery, 
spending their days in prayer and pious conversation, their nights 
in lewdness and revelling. ‘Some men,” says Carlyle, “ are of 
opinion that they could be equally sincere in both. I am apt to 
think that they were, for human nature is capable of wenderful 
freaks, 
sations with more facility than the Church of Rome.” ) 
Tight, and the good man might have added with equal truth, that 
the most ardent fanaticism is quite compatible with a conscience 
so insensible to moral obligations as hardly to feel the need of any, 
sophistical dispensations. 

Another of the elder Carlyle’s parishioners was the celebrated 
Colonel Gardiner—‘‘a very weak, honest, and brave man,” our 
author calls him—who is known to Sir Walter Scott’s readers as 
Waverley’s colonel, and to the admirers of religious fiction as 
the subject of a miraculous conversion. Dr, Doddridge, the au- 
thor of this story, relates that in Paris, when Gardiner was wait- 
ing for midnight, to keep an assignation with a married woman, 
he carelessly opened a religious book which happened to be in his 
way, and became so absorbed in what he read that he let the ap- 
pointed hour pass, never saw his mistress more, became a serious 
good Christian, and remained so ever after. With the exception 
of the time of day at which Gardiner sat down to read, this is the 
true history of the event, divested of the supernatual embellish- 
ments which have made it famous, and which are supplied by 
Doddridge in these words— 

** He thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on the book while he 
was reading, which he at first imagined might happen by some accident in 
the candle. But lifting up his eyes, he apprehended, to his extreme amaze- 
ment, that there was before him, as it were suspended in the air, « visible 
representation of the Lord Jesus Christ upon the Cross, surrounded on all 
sides with a glory; and was impressed as if a voice, or something equiva- 
lent to a voice, had come to him to this effect (for he was not contident as to 
the very words), ‘Oh, sinner! did I suffer this for thee, and are these the 
returns?’ But whether this were an audible voice, or only a strong im- 

* Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alerander Carlyle, Minister of ’ 
Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. Published by Black- 
wood and Sons. 
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The natural casuistry of the passions grants dispen- | 
Carlyle is | 


ression on his mind equaily striking, he did no seenr enue 
though. to the best fg » ernie he rather jeaged eet: 
former.” ; 

Like many another marvellous tale which the credulous have 
accepted implicitly, and for which psychologists have offered ra. 
tional but superfluous explanations, this part of the story turns 
out to be a pure fiction, Colonel Gardiner was an egotist in con. 
versation—“‘ very ostentatious,” as Carlyle phrases it—and there 
was nothing he was fonder of talking about than his conversion 
He gave a ——— account of it to the elder Carlyle, and the 
son heard the story told by the convert himself, at least three or 
four times, to different sets of people, always without the least al. 
lusion to any supernatural occurrences. Always too he stated 
that the appointment had been, not tor midnight, but for midday 
and for this reason, that the lady’s husband was a surgeon or 
apothecary, and the guilty pair chose a time of day when he 
was necessarily abroad about his business. This fact being 
established, out goes at once the miraculous blaze of light. 
Doddridge refers to the testimony of a Reverend Mr, Spears, as 
confirming his own version of the story in all its details, “ This 
Mr, Spears,” says Carlyle, “had been Lord Grange’s chaplain 
and I knew him to have no great regard to truth, when deviating 
from it suited his purpose; at any rate, he was not a man to con. 
tradict Doddridge, who had most likely told him his story. It jg 
remarkable that, though the Doctor had written down every 
thing exactly, and could take his oath, yet he had omitted 
mark the day of the week on which the conversion happened, but, 
if not mistaken, thinks it was Sabbath. This aggravates the 
sin of the appointment, and hallows the conversion.” 

Our author has given a detailed narrative of the affair of the 
Porteous mob, having been an eye witness of all but its sequel, 
He saw the escape of the condemned criminal Robertson from the 
Tolbooth church, in February or March, 1736, the execution of 
his fellow prisoner Wilson, and the unprovoked slaughter of the 
spectators by order of Captain Porteous, It was on the 7th of 
September following that Porteous was dragged out of prison, and 
hanged on a dyer’s pole at two o'clock in the morning. The sue- 


- : - - | cess of a plot in the execution of which many perso rere en- 
him bound to make an allowance to his wife and children, | “*> of a plot in the execution < 2 eee 
Lady Grange was jea- | 


gaged for six hours in the neighbourhood of six companies of 
soldiers, argues a rare degree of skilful management and vigour, 
the more so as the event was not unexpected, Everybody was 
prepossessed with an idea that something extraordinary would 
take place that day, and it was an instance of this common di- 
rection of men’s minds, that at Prestonpans, nine miles from 
Edinburgh, Alexander Carlyle dreamed that he saw Captain 
Porteous hanged in the Grassmarket. None of the murderers 
were ever known, though the Government evinced extrewe 
anxiety to discover them, and even took violent means for that 
purpose. 

Carlyle’s personal reminiscences of the rebellion of 1745 are 
copious and valuable. Being a student in Edinburgh when it 
broke out, he joined a Volunteer corps for the defence of the city, 
but all measures of that kind being frustrated by the desertion of 
the dragoons, who ran away to Dunbar to meet Sir John Cope; 
and by the supineness or treachery of Provost Stuart. The Volun- 
teers were dismissed, and Carlyle hastened home to Prestonpans 
en the night of the 16th of September. He found the officers 
there in a state of alarm, under the belief that the Highlanders 
were close at hand, aud though he brought them news that this 
was not the case, they could not overcome their fears, The next 
day, he went to the camp at Dunbar, and had an interview with 
Colonel Gardiner, whom he found pale and dejected. When 
Carlyle spoke to him of the very hasty retreat of the dragoons, 
‘* A foul ilight,” said he, ‘“ Sandie, and they have not recove red 
from their panic; and I'll tell you in confidence that 1 have not 
above ten men in my regiment who I am certain will follow me. 
But we must give them battle now, and God’s will be done! 
His words were verified three days afterwards, when he charged 
at the head of only eleven followers, and fought on after he had 


| reecived many wounds until he was brought down by one that 


was mortal. Carlyle applied for leave to serve in arms with 
Cope’s men; but the General preferred to employ him in recon- 
noitring the enemy. He beheld with surprise the blunders com- 
mitted by Cope, and their fatal consequences, and after the battle 
he had an opportunity of secing the victorious army, being sent to 
its head-quarters on an errand of humanity. What he there no- 
ticed confirmed him in his belief “that nothing but the weakest 
and most unaccountable bad conduct on our part could have pos- 
sibly given them the victory, . . for, at the best, the High- 
landers were at that time but a raw militia, who were not cow- 


. *,* . . } 
ards.” Fortunately, the political mistakes committed on tie 


| other side were sufficient to counterbalance all their good fortune. 


Carlvle testifies that two-thirds of the Lowiand gentry, and almost 
all persons of lower condition would gladly have seen the famuy 
of Stuart on the throne again, had their religion been secured; 
and he believes that the Lowlands as well as the Highlands would 
have risen for Charles Edward, if he had had the spirit to go 
the High Church of Edinburgh, and take the sacrament, as his 


| great uncle Charles II. took the Covenant. 


In the autumn of 1745, Carlyle went to complete his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where he had John Wilkes and Charles 
‘Townshend for companions. Of both he has given character istic 
traits, and his autobiography, from this period to its abrupt close 
at the year 1770 (he died in 1806), abounds with personal sketches 
and anecdotes of distinguished Scotchmen and others ; prominent 
among whom are David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguse®, 
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Robertson, the historian, Home, the author of Jowglas, and 
Smollett. His book, indeed, is everywhere full of curious and 
original information about the manners of the times, and the lives 
of his contemporaries, One more specimen of this kind, taken 
almost at random, we add to those which have gone before. 
Colonel Alexander Dow, the translator of the Persian J/istory of 
Hindostan, had been a schoolboy in Dunbar, and had found 
his way to the East Indies after running away from his appren- 
ticeship. Carlyle dined with him in London, and says of his 
host—‘* He was telling us that night, that when he had charge 
of the great Mogul, with two regiments under his command, at 
Delhi, he was tempted to dethrone the monarch, and mount the 
throne in his stead, which he saw he could e»sily have done. 
When I asked him what prevented him from yielding to the 
temptation, he gave me this memorable answer, that it was re- 
fiecting on what his old schoolfellows at Dunbar would think of 
him for being guilty of such an action.” 
MIND AND BRAIN.* 
Tux intellectual fermentation of the present age is incessant. New 
systems of philosophy appear in rapid succession. ‘To comprehend 
existence is the grand aim of the “most thinking ” men and 
women of our time. A singular characteristic of these new men- 





should aim at ; shows the obstacles to scientific progress arising 
out of the separate and independent method of investigation, points 
out how a teleological unity may be attained, and founds the 
practical science of mind on the common sense and experience of 
mankind, In the second part of the work are exhibited the re- 
sults of that experience, and the doctrines which the speculative 
or independent method has proclaimed. With the third part 
commences the really scientific portion of the work. “ It is occu- 

ied with the causes of life and consciousness.” Transferring the 
idea of unity which presides over the doctrine of the correlation 
of physical forces into the higher region of inquiry, Dr. Lay- 
cock undertakes ‘ to throw a scientific bridge across the impassable 
gulf which has hitherto appeared to separate the phenomena of 
life and organization, and of thought.” This achievement he 
flatters himself that he has accomplished by a new and very 
simple method. 

** Looking at the two classes of phenomena, and examining what they 
have in common, this principle is dedueed—viz., that whereas mind designs, 
life is designed. Design, therefore, is common to both; but in the one, 
there is a conscious energy of design, in the other, an unconscious. And 


| this further law of correlation is universally manifest—viz., that the results 


tal constructions is the impatience of the limits prescribed by the | 


canons of the scientific or positive method. A decided reaction 
seems to have set in against the rigid procedure of the ‘‘ experi- 
ence” school, A priori speculation, more or less modified, has 
revived. 
metaphysical method, assumes the legitimacy of the physical 
method ; or physical science borrows the logic of metaphysics and 
seeks to elevate itself into a transcendental region. No doubt 
much of this lofty endeavour will end in frustration and disap- 


It tries to become scientific; metaphysics, ignoring the | 


pointment; but we would hope that all the eftorts of the more | 


able and aspiring minds, that pursue this double path of inquiry, 
will not be absolutely resultless. If the ‘Terra Incognita” 
which is the object of much anxious speculation, be inaccessible 
to the human intellect ; if our knowledge must always remain 
commensurate with observation, mediate or immediate, so that 
the realm of the ‘‘ unknowable” will exist to “‘ unaided reason” 
as the realm of the unknowavle only ; the domain of pure science 


may yet receive splendid extensions, and the social and individual | 


lifeof man may be greatly developed and ennobled by these re- 
peated efforts to make discovery of the happy islands and fortu- 
nate abodes which glitter in the dreams of fancy, or the visions of 
faith, on the shoreless sea of the * colourless, figureless, intangible 
existence,” which Plato tells us is the true and only real existence. 

These remarks must be understood generally. At any rate, they 
are not intended to apply, without restriction or qualification, to 
any one of the series of philosophical constructions with which 
we are acquainted, Ifall should prove failures, as regards this 
intended result, it would be pleasant to tind that all were, in some 
sense and degree, essentially fruitbearing. 

Dr. Thomas Laycock, a gentleman of professional eminence, an 
author and an investigator to whom, it would appear, “is due the 
credit of first extending the doctrine of reflex action to the brain,” 
has recently published a systematic work, of the class to which 
we now refer—a work which only a scientific physiologist could 
adequately review, but of which we shall attempt to give such an 
account as may interest the intelligent reader. 

Dr. Laycock tells us, that thirty years have elapsed since he 
“first commenced an inquiry into the relations of body and mind 
with a view to practical results.” To establish an applied science 
of mind, he found it necessary to effect a union between philo- 
sophy and biology; to ascertain the laws of consciousness 
in relation with the laws of the vital forces; to bring within 





the range of metaphysics, then only complete as a unity, | 


the laws of life and organization. Some of 
Dr. Laycock’s physiological inquiries, having reference more es- 
pecially to various abnormal states of mind, have already been 
partially communicated to the public. Required, at a subsequent 
period, to deliver a course of lectures on medical psychology in 

e University of Edinburgh, Dr, Laycock then first made an 
attempt to systematize the results of his labours, The attempt 


the results of | 


has issued in the production of the two thoughtful. suggestive, | 


and valuable volumes, which bear as their first and most available 
designation, the title of Bind and Brain. 

Noticing all the various interrogations of popular and philoso- 
Phical intellect, which arise in the present mentally anarchical 
period, the researches of the zodlogist, the physicist, the econo- 
mist, the moralist, the sociologist, Dr. Laycock saw and felt the 
necessity of instituting a regular and systematic knowledge of 
human nature, of giving science at once a philosophical unity and 
practical availability. ‘The problems suggested by the phe- 
Nomena of insanity, mesmerism, spiritualism, &c., engage the 
attention of persons of general cultivation, and demand the con- 
ception of a system of thought which shall be adequate to supply 
4 solution of their difliculties. 

In concordance with these views, Dr. Layeock has published 

is introductory exposition of the correlations of physiology and 
Philosophy. In the first part of the work, after indicating the 
Recessary connexion between a science of life and a science of 
mind, he states the objects which a correlative method of inquiry 

* Mind and Brain; or the Correlations of Consciousness and Organization: with 
their Applications to Philosophy, Zology, Physiology, Mental Pathology, and the 
Practice of Medicine. By Dr. Thomas Lay k, Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
and of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Psychology in the University of 
edinburgh. With Illustrations. Twovolumes, Published by Simpkin, Marshall, 
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of the vital forces, operative according to a law of design, coincide with the 
various states of consciousness known as desires, feelings,and the like. 
Hence a general law of design correlates both the laws of life and of con- 
sclousness, 

“In the third part, the principles of teleology, or mental dy- 
namics, are developed from this law of design and ideas are con- 
sidered as causes, not only of life and thought, but of all the phe- 
nomena of creation.”” The principles thus established are then 
successively applied to the ‘ general laws of life and organization, 
or biology ; to the development of a scientific cerebral psychology ; 
and to the first principles of a mental physiology and organology. 

To estimate the value of the biological researches or conclusions 
of Dr. Layeock, is beyond our power ; nor shall we attempt to give 
even an outline of the doctrines advanced on the desires and teel- 
ings, and their correlations with the laws of vital action; on the 
correlation of the laws of growth and development, and the laws 
of thought; on the correlation of the instincts and appetites with 
vital motion ; and of the sympathies and antipathies with the pri- 
mordial instincts ; on the dynamic and structural elements, &c., of 
the nervous system ; on the functions of the sympathetic and inver- 
tebral systems, or the organology of the brain and cerebellum, 
Before, however, we pass to a consideration of the more philosophi- 
cal portion of Dr. Layeock’s work, we will here briefly record, to 
the satisfaction of some of our readers, the author’s decided adhe- 
sion to the general ductrines of the phrenological school. Dissent- 
ing from the physiognomical method of phrenology, while yet not 
denying the diagnosis and value of cranioscopal observations, Dr. 
Layeock maintains that the brain is not only the organ of the 
mind but that it is a compound organ, Believing, moreover, that 
any arrangement, founded upon the doctrine of “ fundamental 
intuitions ” (the most important of which he has already indicated) 
must necessarily coincide with the psychological classification of 
Gall and Spurzheim, he is ‘‘ inclined to adopt that classification as 
the best arrangement that could be adopted until our physiological 
analysis of mental phenomena has had a more scientific develop- 
ment,” 

l’roeeeding to a closer examination of the more speculative part 
of Dr, Layeock’s volumes, we find the architectural principle of 
his entire philosophy to be what is known as the teleogical prin- 
ciple. As man must inevitably propose anend to himself, nature, 
it is inferred, must also have her predetermined ends and purposes, 
If teleology, or the doctrine of ends, presides over the mechanical 
and fine arts, which aim at the promotion of happiness ; if it pre- 
sides over life and organization, as it does, for they too have for 
their ultimate end the promotion of happiness, then teleology must 
be aceepted as ‘ our guide in the first principles of mental science ; 
or, in other words, the results of the laws of nature, as ends must 
be the great object of our scientific researches into the correlations 
of life and thought.” 

Mind determines the order of society. But mind determines also 
the order of nature. As there are physical forces, as there are 
vital forces, so also there is a universal foree, the tinal cause of all 
phenomena, and, therefore, of the physical forces themselves. 
That foree is mind. Dr. Layeock’s method requires him to * de- 
velop the general principles of teleology, or the general laws of 
mind, considered as a force in creation operating to ends; and to 
develop them in such a way-that the phenomena which the three 
great divisions of the sciences investigate, namely, the physical, 
the vital, and the mental, may be brought into teleological unity.” 
Such laws constitute the principles of the new science of mental 
dynamics, 

The Universe is a structure or system; the work of the 
Great Designer, whose ideas are the representatives of human 
hands, for they are causal agents, or the immediate antecedents to 
all phenomena. ‘* The form of existence or the archetype, once 
launched in time and space, continually tends to reproduce itself 
in successive organisms in a sort of eyele of changes.” This 
archetype remains essentially unchanged, amidst all the variety 
and multiplicity which variations in external conditions, whether 
climatie or geological, have superinduced in the form and fune- 
tions of organs in species. In accordance with the hypothesis of 
Mr. Darwin—whose celebrated work he recognizes as an “‘in- 
structive and important addition to the literature of this part of 
the subject,” Dr. Layeock ascribes the development of varieties 
in plants and animals, and of hereditary characteristics as to 
structure and functions, to the law of permanent action with in- 
cessant change. One of the consequences of a new direction of 
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the vital form is the transmission of hereditary disease, issuing in 
the extinction of a family or race. 

“Tn this way, the law of adaptation to ends, as regards the species, is 
manifested as the teleiotic idea of perfection ; and the extinction of what 
may be termed “ morbid varieties,’ is nothing else than the result of the 
operation of a fundamental law, by which the om J and vigour of the 
species is maintained, and life continually advanced towards pertection.”’ 

Having considered the conditions of existence as organisms, the 
relations of causal ideas to the order of vital phenomena next 
claims the attention of our author. The first fundamental law of 
life is the teleiotic idea of unity, causing the combination of 
many parts into one structure; the idea of duality, or “ the 
balance and neutralization of contrary tendencies,” exemplified in 
chemical synthesis, or affinity; and the idea of multiplicity, 
evolving the many out of the one. These fundamental ideas have 
their corresponding modes of physiological action, indicated with 
sufficient exactness for our present purpose, as the laws of 
individualization, dualization, and differentiation. Finally, ‘the 
end attained in time and space is the complete realization of the 
teleiotic idea, whatever that may be; that complete realization is 
what we call perfection”; the grand idea of creation ever growing 
into higher order, goodness, and beauty. This ideal perfection, 
because it is absolute and infinite, we cannot realize. Evils and 
imperfections, cosmic, biological and moral, remain unexplained, 
an unknown something which we must struggle to know, some- 
thing for our imagination and our faith to dwellon. Rightly 
understood, evil would be found to be very good ! 

Such isa very inadequate presentment of Dr. Laycock’s enlarged 
and enrobled view of the teleological doctrine: a doctrine, which, 
it appears to us, deserves a far more searching and philosophical 
discussion than it has yet received. The symmetries in nature 
suggest intelligence; the functional availability of an organ, com- 

osed of inter-related parts, indicates, or seems to indicate, design. 
-aley, in his clear style and with his business way of looking at 
life, has effectively handled the argument, under its mechanical 
aspect; and devout and poetical minds denounce his national 
theology as a desecration of the divine life of the world. Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, who worships in the ‘‘ cathedral of immensity,” and 
needs ‘ the conception of a God as the infinite life from whom the 
Universe proceeds,” agrees that the pretended beauty of ‘ de- 
sign” manifested in astronomy is not a legitimate argument. 
Humboldt and other attendants at the same convenient me- 
tropolitan church, maintain a similar view of the world’s arrange- 
ments. Other sages reject the argument because as they allege 
it is self-destructive; for if (they argue) the designed pleasure in 
the world proves a good God Almighty, the designed pain in the 
world proves a bad God Almighty. Even churchmen take a dif- 
fering view of the nature of design ; one proclaiming that to be 
the right view which another proclaims to be the wrong. Thus 
(we quote from Mr. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic) Dr. Chalmers 
thinks that ‘‘ though design is present everywhere, the irresistible 
evidence of it is to be found not in the /aws of nature, but the 
collocations, i.e., in the part of nature in which it is impossible to 
trace any law ;” while Mr. Baden Powell ‘vigorously reasserts the 
doctrine, that the indication of design in the Universe is not spe- 
cial adaptations, but Uniformity and Law, these being the evi- 
dences of mind, and not what appears to us to be a provision for 
our uses.” Nor is this all, for Dr. Chalmers is of opinion that ‘a 
few properties of dead matter might conceivably account for the 
regular and invariable succession of effects and causes, An ac- 
complished thinker and writer whom we know, regards both these 
phases of the argument, as fundamentally identical ; considering 
the special adaptations to be the result of the general law. 

We feel the difficulties of the design argument, but we would 
rather invite competent minds to discuss its merits, and deter- 
mine its value, than ourselves enumerate its infirmities. If we 
cannot admit that cork trees were created to supply us with corks, 
we cannot easily divest ourselves of the impression that the eye 
was made to see. 

It is evident that the strength of Dr. Layeock’s philosophical 
structure is dependent on the validity of the teleological method, 
But, further: the known correlation of the physical forces does, 
we believe, justify the magnificent hypothesis of a physical force 
unity. All of the physical forees may be ‘ forms of one and the 
same force, varying only in its outward manifestations.” But if 
their identity should never be established, to what extent would 
Dr. Laycock’s “ law of unity” be ultimately affected ; indeed, to 
what extent is it affected now? Again, fundamental ideas may 
be regulative ; but where is the proof of their creative efliciency ? 
If heat produces electricity, it is because heat is itself transformed 
into electricity ; but how does mind produce matter; and if mind 
does not produce matter, how can mind be the absolute First 
Cause? These interrogations are intended as suggestive, and 
not as dogmatically asserted objections. We are not ourselves in 
a position to make any positive allegation at present as to the 
strength or the weakness of the scientific reasoning employed by 
Dr. Laycock. It is possible that his theory may not be bound up 
with the hypothesis of an identity of force. 

There are many passages in this deeply interesting work which 
we could wish to quote, and on which we could wish to comment; 
but we must bring these remarks to a close. There is much in 





Dr. Laycock’s volumes that we admire ; there is much from which | 


we dissent. We profoundly disbelieve in the doctrine of innate 
ideas, or fundamental intuitions, such as we understand the 
author to accept when he regards certain conceptions as final and 
authoritative. We have, moreover, little respect for the etymo- 
logical learning which is somewhat needlessly displayed in the 


| 


pages of this book. Moreover, we have a strong suspicion that 
“« Dr. Laycock in Greek is somewhat to seek.” We find, in one 
place, that he begins with Dios ; whereas, when we were at school 
we used to begin with Zeus (genitive Dios), Dis being pronounced 
obsolete. He goes on to say that “ we all are ever in communion 
with Dios, for we are of the genus of him.” Not contented with 
uoting Aratus, he cites a similar expression, in the hymn of 
Aeanthes—*« oot yap yévos éouev—parallel, as it seems to us, to 
2& '10dxns yévos teui, and which we should interpret, ‘ we derive 
our descent from thee.” Neither can we admit that the word 
— (we have our being) properly means ‘“‘ we have conscioys 
sing. 

These fancies, however, are very pardonable. The work which 
Dr. Laycock has written, after all deductions on the score of fan. 
tastic scholarship, excess of quotation, superfluous exposition, and 
metaphysical speculation, still remains emphatically a book 
worthy to bear outside, as its legitimate title, the words which 
denote the realities that will be found inside, ‘‘ Mind and Brain,” 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.* 

Mr. Firrar’s Essay has the great merit of being exactly what it 
professes to be, and we cannot better indicate its general charac- 
ter in a few lines than by quoting the first two sentences of his 
preface. ‘‘I wish,” he says,” ‘this little book to be in every 
respect as unpretending as possible ; 1 do not presume to represent 
myself as an original investigator, nor do I aspire to a greater dis. 
tinction than that of representing clearly and intelligently the 
views of those distinguished writers who have made the study of 
philology the chief pursuit of their lives.” This distinction he 
1as fairly achieved, and it is no slight one in our estimation, He 
has done what no one before him had attempted, and has filled up 
in a very masterly manner a place that had been too long vacant 
in the popular literature of science. He has summarized the 
main results of a vast amount ef erudite research and induction, 
at the same time indicating the processes by which those results 
were arrived at; and this he has done so ‘clearly and intelli- 
gently,” that his book will be read with pleasure by those to 
whom its subject is wholly new, and will command the respect of 
profticients in philology. As a popular introduction to the science, 
it is among the best books in any language, and is unique in our 
own. 

The cosmogony and creation of the world, as Mr. Ephraim 
Jenkinson has justly remarked, have puzzled philosophers in all 
ages. The origin of language has been a riddle as perplexing 
and as long pondered ; and it is only within recent times that the 
true way of solving either mystery has been comprehended and 
pursued, The earlier guessers occupied themselves with building 
systems before they had collected facts ; modern inquirers pursue 
the converse method, and it rewards them with inestimable dis- 
coveries. Philology is but an infant science, and yet already it 
has thrown new light oa many of the most perplexing problems 
of religion, history, and ethnography ; for ‘‘so permanent are the 


| creations of speech, so invariable and ascertainable are the laws 


of its mutation, that the geologist is less clearly able to describe 
the convulsions of the earth’s strata than the philologist to point 
out, by the indications of language, the undoubted traces of a 
nation’s previous life.” It was not, however, until the languages 
of India, and above all Sanskrit, had become known through the 
establishment of our dominion in the East, that suflicient data ex- 
isted for the elaboration of any consistent or exhaustive theory of 
the origin of language. The most prominent of the old arbitrary 
theories were these three—1. That language was innate and or- 
ganic. 2, That it was the result partly of imitation, and partly 
of convention, 3. That it was revealed. Our author’s con- 
clusion respecting them is “that none of these theories is in itself 
wholly true or adequate, yet that each of them has a partial 
value, and that they are not so irreconcilably opposed to each 
other as might at first sight be imagined.” 

The theory that language was innate aud organic, is in other 
words, that just as the dog barks, the cock crows, and the lion 
roars, without teaching, study, or concert with other dogs, cocks 
and lions, but solely by the intrinsic force of their organization, 80 
did articulate speech issue spontaneously from the lips of primeval 
mankind. A natural inference from this theory was, that if a 
child were entirely secluded from human contact, he would speak 
instinctively the primitive language of his kind ; and according to 
Herodotus, the experiment was actually made by Psammetichus, 
King of Egypt. ‘Two new born infants were shut up with a she 
goat, and at the end of two years, having never yet heard a human 
voice, they stretched out their hands to the shepherd who visited 
them, and uttered the word “ Bekos,” which in the Phrygian 
language meant bread. Hence it was concluded that Phrygian 
was the primitive language, and the Phrygians the most ancient 
of people. “There is in this story such a delicious naiveté, that 
one could hardly expect that it would have happened in any ex- 
cept very early ages. It can, however, be parallelled by the 
popular opinion which attributed the same experiment to James 
IV. and Frederick II. in the Middle Ages.” ‘The infants upon 
whom it was tried by the Scotch King were shut up with a dumb 
man, and spoke Hebrew spontaneously. This was quite in accord- 
ance with one of the vulgar errors which had to be exploded even 
in the time of Sir Thomas Browne, for in this instance biblical 
speculations prevailed over the tendency which almost every 
nation has shown to regard its own language as the primitive one. 
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Becanus believed that Low Dutch was spoken in Paradise, but it 
would not have been good for him to proclaim that opinion in 
Wales or in Celtic Ireland. 

Another inference from the supposed innate and organic nature of 
language was, that words are ‘‘ not only a sign of the thing intended 
by them, but in some way partake of its nature, and express and 
symbolize something of its idea. . . . . Whoever, therefore, knew 

e names knew also the things which the name implied.” This 
was the opinion of Plato and of the majority of the Greek schools, 
and a similar belief seems to underlie the extreme anxiety and 
curiosity of savages to learn the name of any article previously 
unknown to them. But this belief will not stand the test of any 
comparison with facts; the theory on which it rests is even 
disproved by this one fact that there remain no traces of an arti- 
culate language of man, innate or organic, thozgh some relic of it 
must certainly have been left had it ever existed. The only in- 
nate and organic language of man which can be compared with 
the vocal utterances of lower animals, are those instinctive sounds 
of sobbing, moaning, laughing, and so forth, by which he gives 
relief or expression to his physical sensations. 

The second theory, that language was the result partly of 





imitation and partly of convention, was adopted by Aristotle in | 


its simplest form. The Epicureans superadded to it the assump- 
tion that, after a period of mutism and almost bestial degradation, 
mankind gradually acquired the faculty of speech by observation 
of the sounds of nature. Of this theory, our author says, that 
like most which have met with any amount of acceptance, it con- 
tains a germ of truth. ‘It originated from the onomatopwic 
character of a large part of all languages; but we reject the con- 
clusion drawn from this fact. That man produced a large or 


very large part of his vocabulary by an imitation of natural | 


sounds is entirely true, but that the idea of speech was created in 
him by the hearing of those sounds we believe to be eminently 
false.” This theory, however, found especial favour among the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, but nothing can be more 
arbitrary and inconclusive. 
knot of the difficulty it proposes to solve ; for even were it granted 
that inarticulate cries, gestures, and imitative sounds suflieed 
during an indefinite period for the wants of nascent humanit;, 
there would still be left wholly unexplained “ the first step by 
which unarticulated sounds, the merely passive echoes of blind 
instincts or outward phenomena could develop into the expression 
of thought.” 

In rejecting the third theony—that language is due to direct 


| radically allied to the word “ hand ;” “ten 


It leaves wholly untouched the very 


revelation—Mr. Farrar utters ‘‘a strong protest against the bar- | 


rier placed in the way of all honest scientific inquiry by the timid | 


prejudices of that class which tyrannizes over public opinion ”— 

“Tn general, those who muintain the literal revelation of language, and 
reject its human origin, are the direct successors of those theologians who 
have so long opposed every discovery in science, and rejected the plainest 
deductions of geometry and logic. They intrude into a sphere in which 
they have no knowledge and no place; their argunents are neither scien- 
tific nor reasonable ; they are not reasons but assertions, not conclusions but 
idle and groundless prejudices. It has been well said that they pertain to 
an order of ideas and interests which science repudiates, and with which 
she has nothing to do. Ignorance has no claim to a hearing even when she 
speaks ex cathedra.”’ 

The notion of a direct revelation of language involves many 
absurdities, the foremost of which is that along with the verbal 

igns of ideas the ideas themselves must have been revealed; 
otherwise, the former would have been useless incumbrances, 
until man had subsequently attached to them certain signitica- 
tions gathered from his experience. It would have been easier 
for him to make the words as the occasion for them arose. It is 
certain that the development of language from a very small 
nucleus can be traced historically, and therefore there is no ground 
even of probability for the hypothesis of any previous revealed 
language. 
(divine as on this supposition it must have been) should have 
been suffered either by God or man to degencrate into barbarous 
and feeble jargons. ‘The very passage in Genesis, which has been 
relied on by those who perversely look in the Bible for scientific 
truths, implies the very reverse of what they would infer from it. 
It does not say that God named the animals, but that Adam 
named them, and whatsoever he named every living creature 
that was the name thereof. 

The conclusion from ail the preceding considerations is that 
language is neither innate nor organic; nor a mechanical inven- 
tion, nor an external gift of revelation; but ‘a natural faculty 
swiftly developed by a powerful instinct the result of intelligence 
and human freedom, which have no place in purely organie func- 
tions” (fleyse), It was “the living product of the whole inner 
man” (Schlegel). It was “not a gift bestowed ready formed on 
man, but something coming from himself” (W. v. Humboldt). 
It is “essentially human; it owes to our full liberty both its 
origin and its progress; it is our history, our heritage” (Grimm). 

Little of our allotted space remains open to us, and as yet we 
have but just advanced beyond the threshold of the inquiry, 
having only demonstrated what the origin of language was not. 
What it was, and what were the means, the laws, and the history 
of its development, are much more complex questions ; and to these 
by far the greater portion of Mr. Farrar’s volume is devoted. 
Unwillingly do we leave all but a fraction of its rich matter 
wholly untouched, while we briefly indicate some of the points it 
establishes. It is Mr. Farrar’s well-grounded belief that all the 
Primary elements were imitative, and sprang from one or the 
other of two totally distinct sources—onomatopea and interjec- 
tion. The first of these two is an imitation of the sounds of 





It is equally improbable that the primitive language | 





| of Colonel Newcome. 


external nature, and from it were obtained the great majority of 
primitive roots ; the rest were derived from sounds by which 
mankind express natural emotions, If any of our readers are 
inclined to doubt that the elements of human speech could have 
been supplied in sufficient abundance from these two sources 
alone, we refer them to Mr. Wedgwood’s admirable Entymologica! 
Dictionary for astonishing evicence of the vast number of words 
which may be ultimately deduced from a single onomatopea, or 
interjectional sound. Analogy and metaphor are the wonder- 
working instruments by which a few imitative sounds have been 
moditied so as to express an infinity of meanings, including even 
the most abstract. Victor Cousin has instanced the pronoun “1” 
and the verb ‘to be” as words which are primitive, indecom- 
posible, and irreducible in every language with which he is 
acquainted—as words which represent nothing whatever except 
the meaning conventionally attached to them, and have no con- 
nexion with sensible images. The case seems a strong one 
against the imitative origin of language ; and yet it has been 
clearly proved that these very words are derived from the very 
earliest and simplest of all sensations; for originally the first, 
second, and third pronouns denoted respectively here, near to 
here and there ; and what, we may ask with Bunsen, “is ‘to 
be’ in all languages but the spiritualization of walking, or standing 
or eating? The genesis of the very numerals, which stand for 
the most purely abstract conceptions, can be traced with no less 
certainty to ideas of sense. In Sanskrit and Greek the first three 
numerals were identical with the three personal pronouns, and 
implied, like them, three several ideas of place, so that the modern 
vulgarism of ‘‘ number one,” as a synonym for the first person, 
exhibits an unconscious return tothe ideas of primeval antiquity. 
In the same languages, the word “four” implies 1 +3; “five” is 
> means two hands, 
and so forth. In Greenland, the word for twenty is ‘ta man” 
(¢. e, fingers + toes=20), and for 100 the word as five men, &c.! 


NEW NOVELS,* 

The House on the Moor differs in many respects from the au- 
thoress’s previous novels, which also, differ much from each other; 
so that any one who has read them all will readily acknowledge 
that few popular authoresses have so great a variety of style or so 
much invention. Margaret Maitland, Zaydee, and The House on 
the Moor, might have been written by different persons; and if 
it were to turn out that Zhe Days of My Life was written by 


| some one else, no one would be surprised or sorry, for it is the 


only thoroughly wrongheaded and feeble book that ‘has been pub- 
lished by the authoress of Margaret Maitland, 

The present work is decidedly clever—we are, at first reading, 
inclined to say that it is superior in talent to all its predecessors, 
for the subject is a difficult one to treat, and it is treated very 
well. It is a tale of sadness, gloom, and mystery, and will be 
charming to_those who have not left far behind them those years 
of life 

‘* When twilight is preferred to dawn, 
And Autumn to the Spring.” 

It is a tale that does not remind the reader of Miss Bronté’s novels, 
though the scene is laid in the Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
West Riding moorland. Nor does it at all remind us of Thacke- 
ray’s novels, although Colonel Sutherland is like a twin brother 
i The ‘* House on the Moor” is a dreary, 
isolated building, inhabited by a recluse named Scarsdale. He 
had ‘‘ come to live there,” whether as tenant or proprietor, we are 
not informed, several years before the opening of the story. 
His family consists of a son and a daughter and one servant, 
Peggy. Mr. Scarsdale lives with the most rigid pay and 
returns no visits. His children seem to have had no ordinary 
means of education; so we may take for granted that their read- 
ing and writing, &c., came to them, like Dogberry’s, by nature. 
Susan at seventeen is a sweet, ladylike, simple-minded girl, and 
Horace at nineteen is as bad a young fellow as the worst society 
in Paris or London could produce, with the physical vigour of a 
dweller on the breezy moorland. Peggy, we are told, belongs to 
“the old class of faithful servants,” and is exactly the kind of 
specimen which we sce resuscitated from a fossil state in novels. 
She stavs with her master to the end, though she has no love for 
him, because she promised her late mistress she would do so—and 
she it is, apparently, who took care of the children. Mr. Scars- 
dale lives in a state of silent hostility to them. There is some 
seeret cause for this unnatural conduct. Allowing him to have 
been always half insane from pride and selfishness, the cause may 
be considered suflicient. It is never fully explained; but we in- 
fer from what is told us that Mr. Searsdale’s father, or nearest 
male relative, wishing to be revenged on him for some offence 
unknown, passed him over in the inheritance of enormous pro- 
perty, and left it to his son—but not until his death—thus, by 
a refinement of cruelty, paving the way to personal enmity be- 
tween the father and son, It is the growth and exercise of this 
hatred which form the main stem of the story. The likeness 
between the cold-blooded and yet passionate son and his father 
renders the strife between them the more terrible. By degrees, 
the son is led to desire vehemently the death of his father, and at 
length he tries to compass it, by an ingenious contrivance, which, 
if it had sueceeded, would have made it seem the dead man’s own 
act. 
"The father dies at the time at which the son’s contrivance should 
have taken effect—but from natural causes, In the meantime, the 

The House on the Moor, By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” &c. In 
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son suffers all the mental torture of conscious guilt. This is not 
lessened at the close, by his discovery that his father had found 
out his plan to take away his life. Horace Scarsdale is as good a 
specimen of a baffled scoundrel, as we ever met in tale or history. 

ere is something very lifelike in this odious strong-willed young 
man—and we should not be surprised if he were a portrait. Mr. 
Scarsdale and his son are samples of the loftier kinds of badness ; 
Pouncet and Stenhouse of the lower kinds. The story is made 
very dark by them and their affairs. In striking contrast to them, 
we have young Susan Scarsdale and her old Indian uncle, Colonel 
Sutherland, and Peggy and Roger Musgrave, and Sir John Armi- 
tage. This old comrade of the Colonel’s, who has come into a fortune, 
and is sensible upon all subjects but marriage, is one of the 
cleverest sketches in the book. And to prove that there is a comic 
as well as a tragic element in the House on the Moor, we will 
give something about Sir John Armitage, leaving our readers to 
mark the deeper and more poetical passages for themselves. He 
and his friend have met after many years’ separation, and the Co- 
lonel asks him, ‘‘ Why he is an invalid ? ” 

**Can’t tell—come to my fortune—some people say that’s it. Nothing 
to do but please a man’s self is what I call hard lines, Sutherland; and 
duties of property, and all that. Never had any bad health till I got rich. 
Here’s a nice kind of existence for a man come to my time of life—not 
married and not intending to marry. Here's a set of men that hunt half 
the year and shoot the other half—ought to keep friends with ’em—only 
society in the country, except my Lord Duke, and he’s stuck-up. Then, 
when I’m at home, there’s a confounded lawyer with his new leases and his 
raised rents, and ‘‘Sir John,” “*Sir John,” till I’m sick of my own name. 
Then there’s a fellow of a chaplain pegs into me about an heir. What the 
deuce do I want with an heir? Says the estates go into another family 
after me—swears it’s a sin to let the name of Armitage die out of the coun- 
try. What's the consequence ?—I can’t look a woman in the face without 
thinking she wants to marry me, or I want to marry her, or something; and 
the end of the whole concern was, Sutherland, that 1 ran away—bolted, 
that’s the fact, and got your letter in Paris, where I was bored to death. 
Thought I couldn’t do better than come to you express—and, by George ! 
I haven't enjoyed my breakfast like this for ten years!’ ”’ 

One great merit in this authoress is, her habit of making per- 
fectly accurate observations—presented without sentimental or 
satirical dressing—with just a pleasant liveliness of style—as for 
example the following— 

“Then Sir John, when once delivered from himself, was a little of a 
humourist, and enjoyed the peculiarities of the society in which he found 
himself. Numberiess old Indian officers, members of the Civil Service, 
families who, without being of that origin, had two or three sons in our 
Oriental empire, and people more or less connected with India, were to be 
found in the neighbourhood. Indeed, with the mixture of a clergyman or 
two, a resident landed proprietor, linked tothe community by means of ason 
in the B.N.L., or a daughter married in Calcutta, and one or two stray 
lawyers from Edinburgh—this formed the whole of Colonel Suther- 
— society, and no small part of the general society of the neighbour- 

ood. 

** These excellent people, to the greater part of whom the world consisted 
of India and Edinburgh, whose associations were all connected either with 
the kindly and limited cirele of home, or with the bizarre and extraordinary 
life of the East, and to whom the rest of the world came in by the way, a 
sort of unconsidered blank of distance between the two points of interest, 
were as original and agreeable a community as one could wish to meet with ; 
experience, for years of travel, of intercourse with primitive people, and of 
universal command and authority, had given a certain decision and autho- 
rity, had given a certain decision and authority to their judgment; yet so 
singularly simple in respect to this European world and its centres of civi- 
lization, and so innocent of all public sentiment other than the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon instinct of sway and rule over an inferior race, that their 
views on general subjects hud a freshness and novelty which, if sometimes 
a little amusing, was always racy and original. Knowing very little, ex- 
cept in words, of the races who contest with us the supremacy of the modern 
world ; of those powers so equally balanced whose slightest move on either 
side sets all the kingdoms of Christendom astir, and threatens contests 
bigger and more ominous than any conquering campaign of the East ; this 
community was good-humouredly contemptuous of the incomprehensible ig- 
norance of those dwellers at home who knew no difference between ‘Tamul 
and Hindostani, who innocently imagined that a man at Agra, being in the 
same country with his brother at Madras, might have a chance of meeting 
with him some day, or who could not be made to comprehend the difference 
between a Dhobi and a man of high caste. These strange ignorances they 
laughed at among themselves with a pleasant feeling of superiority, and 
contested Indian appointments and the new regulations of the Company with 
far greater interest than the state of Europe could excite them into. One 











and another had charge of a little troop of children, ‘sent home’ for their | 
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Somebody was always returning, somebody always ‘ going 


FAMILY PICTURES," 

We have much to say in favour of this volume of remi- 
niscences and fragments. For the first time (as we believe) 
Miss Manning has signed her name on one of her works. It 
is appropriate on this occasion because one half the volume 
contains scraps of genuine family biography. Her most impor- 
tant and interesting ancestor, whom she commemorates, is Joseph 
Paice, of Bread Street Hill and the South Sea Hovse. Charles 
Lamb made him beloved and revered by the public long ago—in 
his essay on Modern Gallantry. Miss Manning’s account of her 
ancestor is carefully confined to ascertainable facts, and is one of 
the finest sketches of character we have met with for a long time. 
Our great fear is that some adventurous damsel or squire will take 
this faint and truthful sketch in hand and turn it into a full 
three-volume novel, overflowing with archaic cockneyisms, and the 
*‘ earnestness ” and all the rest of the affectations of the religio 
sentimental school. We can only hope that Miss Manning or her 

ublisher has a copyright in the life of her great great uncle. It 
is not often we find a collection of miscellaneous papers so good on 
the whole as these. That about ‘‘Claremont” and the Princess 
Charlotte and the family of Louis Philippe is full of interesting 
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matter. All readers of this authoress’s works must be a 
that she is ‘well up” in everything connected with the to 
graphy of Chelsea. Much that she tells here is of real a. 
quarian interest. Sir Thomas More’s house and that of Hortense 
Mancini are of never-failing interest. We smile to read of Le- 
titia Matilda Hawkins giving the authoress information on ay 
point—it carries one so far back into the last century. In pf 
early youth, a tradition of that literary lady haunted ‘the classie 
ground of Twickenham, and some one who had known her lent 
us a copy of Gertrude and the Countess. Heteredox as we are 
we still think that its four volumes as far more pleasant to read 
than most of the novels of this more enlightened age. 

The translation of Tasso’s prose fragment about an adventure 
on his journey from Vercelli to Novara is a literary curiosity, and 
a valuable picture of domestic life in the upper ranks of Northern 
Italy at that period. The old Italian is verbose and a little te. 
dious, but a picturesque specimen of courtesy, piety, and sim- 
plicity of mind and manners. The best things in this volume are 
those which the writer tells us from her own memory, or from the 
records of her family. We cannot help regretting that she has 
not more to tell of the same kind. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Ten Years’ Imprisonment in the Dungeons of Naples. By Antonio 
Nicold.—This book is a true piece of autobiography. The author was q 
young medical man who excited the suspicion of the Neapolitan Govern. 
ment and was imprisoned for ten years. It is too painful to dwell on 
the details of that imprisonment, which are, however, given here with ag 
little vindictiveness as possible under the circumstances. We gladly follow 
Signor Nicold with Pocrio and the rest of the prisoners who were sent by 
the Government of Naples from Procida to the United States. Their 
voyage in the David Stewart is like a chapter of romance, and is well 
told here. The discovery of young Settembrini in the disguise of g 
steward, and the subsequent change of the vessel's course against the 
wish of Captain Prentiss, and their arrival at Cork, are portions of a ve 
impressive and exciving tale of our time. Signor Nicoid describes with 
vivacity the kindly enthusiasm of the Irish and English people of all 
classes in the cause of the Neapolitan exiles. He himself seems to have 
had his thumb dislocated in a tumultuous shaking of hands at Bristol. His 
Italian warmth of fecling is called forth by the genuine kindness he has met 
with, especially in Cork—where he is still residing—unless, indeed, he 
may have gone, since he wrote this book, to join Garibaldi or Victor 
Emmanuel’s army in Naples. He will carry the best wishes of his Irish 
and English friends with him to his liberated land. 

The Intellectual Severance of Men and Women, by James M ‘Gregor 
Allan, is a vehement and rather clever little book about the influence 
of the sexes on each other. It is especially strong and severe on the 
flimsiness of female education, which, according to the author, separates 
the thoughts and feelings of men from those of their wives. ‘The immo- 
rality of men, and the silliness of women, are denounced in good set 
terms, and much is said that is quite true, and should be said forcibly or 
not atall. Still, there is a tone of bitterness in the exaggerated com- 
ments on woman’s want of intellectual sympathy with man that almost 
destroys the effect of the truth told. For instance, among the cultivated 
classes in England, the following is not true—‘*t Women rarely interest 
themselves in those topics of conversation which employ the energies of 
thinking men. When such are mooted in their presence, they cither sit 
silent, or endeavour to change the subject. If they do talk, they display 
ignorance, and repeat the ideas of others. Married women reproduce the 
ideas of their husbands. Women, in general, are echoes of the last 
speaker. They have not a quick perception of humour, and originality 
frightens them.” 

From internal evidence, we presume, the author of this book to be an 
American, 

The Hand ; its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 
By Sir Charles Bell. Sixth edition, revised.—The present edition of 
this admirable treatise is reprinted, with some additions, from the fourth 
edition, which was the last revised by the author. The additions con- 
sist of a lucidly-written general account of Sir Charles Bell’s discoveries 
in the nervous system—discoveries which are among the most valuable 
ever made in physiology—and of an Appendix of Additional Iilustra- 
tions, extracted from the author's essay on * Animal Mechanics,” and 
from his annotations on Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,” in the edition 
which was the joint production of Lord Brougham and himself. 

Introduction to the History of French Literature. By Gustave Mas- 
son.—The author speaks so modestly of this little \volume, that we feel 
it to be a duty as well as a pleasure to claim for it a much higher rank 
than that which he would assign to it. His purpose in writing it was, 
“simply to supply a text book for the use of public schools and universi- 
ties,” and accordingly he has compressed its large subject within the 
narrow limits of two hundred small pages ; but so skilfully has this been 
done, that the work appears to have suffered no loss of freshness, free- 
dom, or grace, in the process. It is as full of matter as the driest com- 
pendium for the use of schools, but differs from the commen run 0 
books of that class, as much as a bank of flowers differs from a hortus- 
siccus. We should be glad to know that M. Masson was engaged upon 
a larger work on the same subject; but meanwhile, we are grateful for 
what he has given us, and cordially commend his little book to all stu- 
dents, by no means excepting those who are most conversant with 
French literature. 

Little Ella and the Fire-King, &e., is a collection of original tales for 
children, very prettily illustrated. They are all fairy stories, or alle- 
gorical and supernatural tales, are gracefully written, with a certala 
amount of originality in the tales themselves, such as to make the volume 
very charming to young readers, although the moral is a little too trans- 
parent to satisfy a critic in this style of art. 

Kingston's Annual for Boys, 1861.—We had occasion, last year, 
speak in praise of the first volume of Wingston’s Annual for Boys; am 
we are glad to be able to say that the second volume is as good as the 
first. The story of ‘ The Three Midshipmen” is continued, and ought 
to satisfy any boy, however eager for moving accidents and hair-breadth 
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escapes. The chapters on Natural History are good, and the biogra- 
hies are well selected. The frontispiece is a portrait (a long way from 
the life) of the Prince of Wales, in his Oxford cap and gown. 

Jeats for Talkers. By Frank Fowler.—A much better book than any 
one would suppose from only reading the preface. It is the same kind 
of book as Guesses at Truth, and consists of detached paragraphs, contain- 
ing thoughts or suggestions, sometimes new-looking, oftener old and 
familiar, but generally well put. For example, we will give two that 
we find on one page— 

“Jt isa humiliating thought to the lover of literature for its own sake, 
that nine-tenths of the publications in the world would cease, were it not 
for the advertisements of hucksters, chandlers, usurers, and such folks.” 

«“ Why are we attracted by successful, and repelled by unlucky men? It 
js not because of some feeling we have, that there are hidden qualities in 
each, deserving of the good or bad fortune achieved ? ” 

Homely Hints. By the Author of Little Things, is a useful little book 
for the use of women, principally young women, who desire to make 
home happy. 

Dunboy, and other Poems, By Timothy Daniel O’Sullivan.—There is 
true poetic as well as true Hibernian furor in this little volume of verse. 
The author is one of those Irish Americans who are more Ilibernian 
than the Hibernians themselves in their hatred to the English. Several 
of the short poems in this volume are full of natural grace ; others that 
are devoted to loving regrets and praises of Erin, mingled with indignation 
against her “tyrants,” are not so good as they might have been if the 
indignation had not marred the verse. It is a great pity that an Irish- 
man should be taught that hi tism is best shown by leaving his 
country and railing at England. [t he would but stay at home, and use 
all his energies in working at whatever his hands finds to do in his beau- 
tiful but beggarly country, it might be more profitable to himsclf than 
volumes of curses against Lreland’s only true friend. 



























The Laboratory of Chemical W7 By G. W. S« ptimus TPiesse.— 
This little boc k, which seems to be, in part at k ast, a re] rint from on 
of the minor weckly journals, is made up of bits of desultory, superficial 


talk about some of the facts of chemistry, Its matter ix not n 
the smirking insipidity of its manner is rather unpleasa 
ments cannot always be relied on. In a paragraph heade 
perfumes in the sick chamber,” they are falsely commended “ not only 
because they hide the mal odewr” [whatis that?] “ but because—what 








is far more important—they act prophylactic in the atmosphere. 
The odorous substances of tlowers art antiseptic in a high degree, and 
being diffused into an atmosphere charged with malarious gases, they 
destroy their poisonous effects.”’ This is grossly untrue. In the two 
pages.on “ Deodorisers and Disinfectants"’ no mention is made of char- 
coal, the best and cheapest of all dcodorisers, for it is an everlasting o1 





and may be used anywhere without inconvenience, to the entire extine- 
tion of all bad smells. Whether or not there exist any bodies which can 
properly be called disinfectants, is still an unsettled question, and until 
it is decided, the use of the word disinfectant should be discontinued, as 
possibly deceptive and conducive to grave practical errors 
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SERIAL, 


Temple Bar : a London Magazine for Town Conducted 


by George Augustus Sala, 


and Country Readers. 





ALMANACK. 


The Volunteer Artillery, Engineer, Mounted Rifles, and Rifle 


Corps Army 
Almanack for 1861. 


Music. 


“ Ecening Chimes.” Song. The Words by C. W.; the 


Music by J.W. 





Tur MaGazinrs. 

We have to welcome a stranger, not a little one, into the ranks of the 
Monthlies, Temple Bar is the title given by Mr. George Sala to the new 
serial; in size the largest, in price the cheapest The articles 
are multifarious in character, some of them being average contributions 
to fiction only, but others aspire to a higher position, for instance, 
the paper on “ Francis Bacon,”’ in the form of a criticism on Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s new work. ‘ Notes on Circumstantial Evidence” is a 
readable paper, in the course of which the evidence against Lord Dun- 
donald is analysed, ‘ Criminal Lunatics’ offers some excellent su; 
gestions for amendments in our jurisprudence. ‘The other articles are 
Pleasant reading; we wish we could say as much for the poctry. 


of its class. 

















; Blackwood resumes the topic of “Iron-clad Ships of War.’ The 
‘Romance of Agostine” is concluded; “Norman Sinclair's” auto- 








lography reaches the eleventh chapter. “Our only Danger in India,” 
. 


| paring for the 


attempts to cast the horoscope as to the future of the Indian Army. 
** Social Science,” “ Theories of Food,” and “ Alexander Carlyle,” are 
all papers likely to amuse and instruct. 

Fraser is naturally a melancholy number this month, for the memory of 
Mr. John Parker, Junior, is yet green. A. K, HL. B. adds to his paper ‘* Con- 
cerning Screws,” a genial testimony to his late friend’s worth, and another 
wiiter employs his pen “In Memoriam.” Two articles, “ Modern Com- 
petition’ and ** Thomas De Quincey ” are noticeable, the former for its 
exposure of the tricks of trade, the latter for the justice of its criticism. 

The Dublin University opens with an article, ‘‘ The O’Connors and 
Cowley Wellesleys,” which carries us back to the early days of two 
familics since noted in history. ‘* Robert Owen and his Social Philoso- 
phy” is somewhat late in appearance in the columns of a monthly, but 
still the topic is usefully handled. The ‘“* Work-a-day World in France” 
and “ Old Paris” put together give us accurate notions of the present 
and the past of our neighbours. 

The Cornhill begins with a second letter from Paterfamilias, in which 
that fatherly personage querulously expresses his views upon English 
Middle-Class Education. Mr. Trollope gives Lucy a great triumph over 
Lady Lufton in * Framley Parsonage,” which leaves off at the sick bed, 
where we trust Lucy will not catch infection between this and next 
month, The ‘Criminal Law” and the ‘Detection of Crime” is a 
seasonable paper, and opportunely discusses several difficulties now 
oppressing our criminal proceedure. The other papers are worthy of the 
Cornhill, and specially we note Mr. Thackeray’s estimate of Thomas 
Ilood. 

Macmillan has several good articles ; one on the “ English Evangelical 
Clergy,” written in a fair spirit, opens up the consideration of some grave 
ons which we may not touch; but the paper deserves perusal 















equally from the friends and antagonists of the Evangelical party. 
Mr. Henry Faweett discourses in an impartial manner on Mr. Darwin’s 


which is fairly placed before the reader as well 
ist at. 

i/y has more than the average number of papers, but 
» most of them are fictions, and, with the exception of one, “ Modern 
itome,”’ there is a lack of appropriateness in point of date. Subject to 
} } 





that observation the contents of Colburn are above its own usual average 
LITERARY NEWS, 

\ new work of Arctie travels, from the pen of Sir John Richardson, 
is about to be published by Messrs, A. and C, Black, of Edinburgh, under 
the title ** The Polar Regions.’ 

Judge Haliburton is said to be engaged on a new work, containing an 
apology for the conduct of the Orangemen during the Canadian travels 
of the Prince of Wales. 


The ninth volume of Mr. Pancroft’s “ History of the United States” 
is announced for publication for the 5th of December. 

Mr. Lossing, author of “ The Field-Book of the Revolution,” is pre- 
‘American) press a work on the war of 1812, based partly 
on oral information. 














The seventh volume of M. Francois Victor Hugo's translation of 
Shakespeeave has just been published at Paris, under the separate title 
“ Les Amants Tragiques.” It contains ‘ Antony and Cleopatra” and 
* Romeo and Juliet,” , to the last-named play, an introduction, by 
M. Victor in which Italy, rising from the tomb, is compared to 
the heroine. 

A new work, by M. Arséne ILoussaye, “ Princesses de Comédie et 
Déesses d’Opéra,” has been brought out by Henri Plon, Paris, 


ce la France en 1789,” by M. Paul Boiteau, and “ Le 
de |’ Edifiee,” by M. Clement Duvernois,—both works 


t political state of France,—have been published 





n g contribution to Italian history, ‘‘ Correspondance de 
Philibert Babou de la Bourdaisitre, Evéque d’ Ane aléme, et Ambassa- 
deur de France 4 Rome,” has been published at K. sims, edited, from 


the MSS. of the episcopal library, by E. Henry and C. Loriquet. 

Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris, have brought out, *‘ Frangais et Arabes 
en Algérie,” by M. Fd. Iugonnet; and * Les Race Humaines, et leur 
part ada la i ition,” by M, Clavel. 

the first volume of a collection of “ Chroniques et Légendes de la 


Vend lilitaire,” edited by M. Adf. de Brem, with an introduction by 
M. Eugéne de la Gournerie, has appeared at Nantes. 
\ new edition, brought up to the present time, of the famous old 


‘Miroir des Notabilités Nobiliaires de Belgique, des Pays Bas, et du 
ord de la France,” by F. V. Goethals, has been published at Brussels. 
The German historian, Ed. von Wietersheim, has brought out, through 
T. Weigel, Leipzig, a ‘ Geschichte der Vélkerwanderung,” (History of 
the Migration of Nations,) in two volumes, 

A work “ On the Present State of the Dutch Colonies in the East and 
West Indies, with esyecial regard to their Political and Social Organiza- 








- 






tion,” by M. 8, Friedman, has been published by M. Franz, Munich. 


The second yolume of Professor Cornelius’s “Geschichte des Miin- 


sterischen Aufruhrs,” (Ilistory of the Rebellion of Miinster—the Ana- 


baptist Rising,) has appeared at Leipzig. The first volume was pub- 


lished in 1855, and the third is announced for 1863. 


The concluding part of Senor A. Hereulano’s interesting work, “ Da 


Origem e Estabelecimento da Inquisicio em Portugal,” has appeared at 


Lisbon. 


At Constantinople has been published a “ Project of a System of Re- 


form for the Turkish Empire,” by Sadek Effendi, (whilom Dr. Steindl, 


of Vienna.) 


PB usic. 


At length we have had something new at the Covent Garden English 


Opera, but of so trifling a kind that the slightest mention of it is suffi- 
cient. 
an English version of a piece composed by Victor Massé, called Les Noces 


Itis an “‘operetta”’ in one act, called The Marriage of Georgette, 


gu 


de Jeannette, performed at the Opéra Comique with more success than it 
meets with here, being better suited to the French than the English taste. 
It has only two characters, and nothing that can be called a plot. A 
country clown, about to be married, takes fright at the last moment, and 
‘bolts ’”’ in the middle of the ceremony ; and the story, such asit is, con- 
sists of the arts and blandishments with which the girl succeeds in recon- 
ciling him to his fate. 


The music is of the slightest description, yet full 
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of florid passages, enormously difficult, and quite absurd in the mouths 
of rustics. The only attraction the piece possesses is in Louisa Pyne’s 
lively acting in the part of the little grisette, and the admirable brilliancy 
of her vocal execution. 

We are glad to see that Balfe’s long-expected opera is at length an- 
nounced as being immediately forthcoming. It is called Bianca ; or, the 
Bravo's Bride. 

The Paris Italian Opera flourishes at present. The company—strong, 
too, in other respects—includes three of our greatest favourites, Mario, 
Alboni, and Ronconi, performers unrivalled in their several lines. The 
result is an uninterrupted succession of splendid performances and 
crowded houses. 

The French musical theatres of Paris shame us by their activity in 
the production of novelty. At the Opéra Comique a new opera by 
Scribe and Auber is in full preparation. A fresh work after a long 
interval, from these illustrious veterans of the stage, who have achieved 
together so many triumphs, isa thing to be looked for with extreme 
interest. 
words by Leuven and the music by Porse, has been accepted. At the 
Théatre Lyrique, Madame Viardot has resumed her unrivalled per- 
formance in Gliick’s Orphée, and a young singer, Mademoiselle Oruil, 
has made a successful début in the character of Eurydice. 





At the same theatre another new opera, called André, the | 
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Richard Wagner’s opera, Der Fliegender Hollander (The Flying | 


Dutchman), is enjoying great success on the Vienna stage ; so great, that 
this composer’s habitual detractors have considerably changed their tone 
with respect to his merits. It is vain to deny that he is a man of great 
and original genius, who will probably make his way with the public 
in spite of the hostility of critics. 

Madame Castellan, who was long so great a favourite at both our 


Italian theatres, and whose absence of late years has been deservedly | 
regretted by our opera-going public, has been singing with great success | 


at the Court concerts at Hanover. These concerts are now directed by 
another London favourite, the unrivalled violinist Joachim, who has 
lately received the appointment of Kapellmeister to the King. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 16th of November, at Corfu, the Wife of H. Drummond Wollf, Esq . 
C.M.G., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Chesterfield House, the Countess of Durham, of a son, 

On the 23d, at 1, Great Stanhope Street, the Duchess of Manchester, of a son. 

On the 23d, at 23, Grosvenor Street, the Lady Frederick FitzRoy, of a son. 

On the 24th, at Montague Place, Bath Street, Glasgow, the Wife of Daniel Mac- 
nee, R.S.A., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Breamore, Lady Hulse, of a son. 

On the 26th, at 41, Eaton Place, the Wife of John Harvey Astell, Esq., M.P., of a 


, 


son. 

On the 26th, at St. Andrew's, N.B., the Wife of Sir Charles M. Ochterlony, 
Bart., of a son, stillborn. 

On the 26th, at 16, Stratton Street, Lady Agnes Hylton Jolliffe, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at 24, Onslow Square, the Wife of Captain R. Anstruther, Grenadier 
Guards, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3lst of October, at St. John, New Brunswick, Richard Simonds, Esq,, 
second son of the late Honourable Charles Simonds, to Ada, sole daughter of 

. H. Perley, Esq., her Majesty’s Commissioner for the North American 
Fisheries. 

On the 20th of November, at the parish church of Magheragall, county Antrim, 
Charlee Henry Higginson, Esq., Mauritius Civil Service, to Mary Macaulay, eldest 
daughter of Sir James Macaulay Higginson, K.C.B., Brookhill. 

On the 22d, in the Church of Haddington Road, Dublin, Joshua James M‘Evoy, 
Esq., younger son of the late James M‘Evoy, Esq., of Tobertinan, county Meath, 
and brother of the present M.P. for that county, to the Honourable Mary Netter- 
ville, second daughter and coheiress of the late Viscount Netterville, 

On the 27th, at Anerly Church, Norwood, William Reginald Hesketh, Esq., of 
Gwrych Castle, Denbighshire, to Agnes Emily Isabella Fitz Maurice, eldest daughter 
of Major the Honourable W. E. FitzMaurice, of 12, Ilyde Park Square. 

On the 27th, at Milborne Port, Somerset, the Reverend Edward Duke, of Lake 
House, Wiltshire, to Jane Mervyn, third daughter of Sir William Coles Medlycott, 
Bart., of Ven, Somerset. 

DEATHS, 

On the 8th of November, the Reverend J. T. Twining, D.D., for forty-three years 
Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces in Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged sixty-five. 

On the 18th, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Reverend Richard Shutte, M.A., Rector 
of High Halden, Tenterden, Kent, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

On the 18th, at Ashdown Park, Sussex, Anne Eliza Elizabeth, widow of Rear- 
Admiral the Honourable Major Jacob Henniker. 

On the 18th, at Bruges, Belgium, James Grange, Esq., late Senior Clerk of H.M.’s 
Treasury, and formerly of St. Petersburg, aged eighty-four. 

On the 21st, Walter Coulson, Esq., Q.C.,’and Bencher of Gray’s Inn, aged sixty-six. 

On the 22d, at Lewes, Frederick George Leigh, Esq., nephew of George, sixth 
Lord Byron. 

On the 23d, at his residence, York Place, Guernsey, Dr, Halahan, Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, late Royal Artillery, aged seventy. 

On the 23d, at Halswell House, Somerset, Colonel hemeys Tynte, formerly M.P. 
for Bridgewater, in his eighty-third year. 

On the 24th, the Reverend George Croly, LL.D., of 9, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
rector of the united parishes of St. Stephen’s and St. Benet’s, London, 

On the 25th, at Arundel Castle, the Duke of Norfolk, E.M., aged forty-five. 

On the 25th, at Stanton Lacy House, Ludlow, Alicia, Dowager Lady Trimlestown, 
aged eighty-seven, 

On the 26th, at her residence, 38, Marine Parade, Dover, aged eighty-seven, 






Catharine, relict of the late Admiral Wilson, of Redgrave Hall, in the county of 


Suffolk. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 27. 

Bankrupts.—James Tomry, Queen’s Road, Chelsea, grocer—Ricnarp Groret 
Parrs, Barbican, builder—Anovus JENNINGS and Wuiniiam Taytor Jennunas, Little 
Tower Street, ship-stores-merchant—Joun Henry Mrrcue.y, Park Street, Grosve- 
nor Square, victualler—WiLtiaM Reap, Dorset Street, Portman Square, builder— 
Anprew Irwin Brrerews, Liverpool, licensed-victualler—BrnsamiIn RiIcHanpson, 
Wordsley, Statfordshire, glass-manufacturer — Tuomas Sapien Reep, Derby, 
silk-manufacturer—Manrita Cowarp, Church Coniston, Lancashire, shop-keeper— 
Perer Suerrarr, Macclestield, silk-manufacturer—Epwarp Turner, Marsh Side, 
Kirby, Broughton, Furness, Lancashire, grocer—Epwarp Tuomas, Staffordshire, 
iron-master—BenxjaMiIn Ruoprs and Grorcr Rnopes, Nottingham, brass-founders 
—Wituam Ricnarps, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, commission-agent— WILLIAM 
Farrpriver, Kirkleatham, Yorkshire, butcher—Epwin Dawson, Sheffield, music- 
seller—WiILLIAM Farreriner, junior, Redcar, Yorkshire, butcher. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Suaw, Linlithgow, surgeon--Dow, Auchterarder, manu- 
facturer—Dennistoun, Easter Glentore, Lanarkshire, farmer—Cameve.., Inver- 
gordon, grocer. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, NOVEMBER 30. 

Baakrupts.—Wuu1am Arnotp, Newchurch West, Monmouthshire, innkeeper— 
Josern Barser Hirst, Holme, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—ArculpaLp Hry- 
ton, Highbury Barn Tavern, Highbury, victualler—Samver Howarp Coomns, Os- 
westry, Salop, boot-maker—Samurn Davies, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, draper— 
Martrnew Henry Wivron, Southport, Lancashire, grocer—Marrurw Hurcuinson, 
Mark Lane, flax-dealer—Hexry Martin, Hanover Buildings, Southampton, tailor 
—Hewry Pace, Broad Street Buildings, City, merchant—Wiu.iam Norra Rees, 
Gracechurch Street, printer-~Tromas Townson, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
chemist—Josern Crorts, Walsall, Staffordshire, builder—Wrtitam Grson, Castle 
Donington, Leicestershire, draper—Joun Mac Inrosu, Merthyr ‘lydfil, Glamorgan- 
shire, draper—Smrrn and Co., Creek Bridge, Deptford, coal-merchants—CHARLES 
Hearn, Oxford Street, Southampton, coffechouse-keeper. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























Saturd ., Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes. 
8 per Cent Console. ....cscceceeeers 934 938 | 938 938 
Ditto for Account .. os 93} 934 939 938 
3 per Cents Reduced . 91} 91g 913 914 
New 3 per Cents ... 91g 91; | 91} 91} 
Annuities 1880 . —_—_i— -— -— 
Annuities 1885 ..... — — 16} 16 
Rank Stock, 10 per Ce ° 234 — | 233 a 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ..... —_— _ -—— 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem.. 5 dis 2 | 2 4 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ....... 5dis. | —— | — 4 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ..... — |édis. | — lo 











FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


























































































Austrian ... sooeeeeSp-Ct.| —— | French .. Sie.Gh.l «ns 
Belgian . cocccesd§ = 963 | Mexican . st 21g 
DESEO « covcccccevccccocees i— 5g Peruvian ....... 4 we 
Brazilian . 6— 983 Portuguese 1853 . s— 6) 
Buenos Ayres . 8 = 964 Russian ...... St — an 
Chilian ...... ee 1023 Sardinian St = 87h 
Danish . re | GOEREER. cesccosecces - 493 
Ditto... 3— = 9 Ditto New Deferred . 3- “° 
Dutch (Ex. — | — Ditto Passive E 4 
Ditto... — | 100 | Turkish...... i 
French .. — | Venezuela ..... | 2h 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartways— ; Banxs— F 
Bristoland Exeter, $6} Australasian ......... eee 7 
Caledonian..........+. 948 British North A 872 
Chesterand Holyhead .. 63 Penner ° ons 
Eastern Counties........ 513 Colonial .........600005 | — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 53 Commercial of London ......... 24 
Glasgow and South-Western ... — Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.| ij 
Great Northern .........-++++ 1103 London .....ccceeseee cece | =.» 
Great South. and West. Ireland, — London and County ol 36 
Great Western,.........++00+05 72} London Chrtd. Bnk.of Australia! 24 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. a 1183 London Joint Stock........ | 2G 
Lancaster and Carlisle........-. | 2064 London and Westminster | 8 
London, Brighton,& South Coas' 1l4; National Bank . — 
London and Blackwall ......... 62 National Provine 83 
London and North-Western,... 100} New South Wales —_ 
London and South Western,... 945 Oriental 453 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln. 45) | Ottoman cece 18h 
OO 1343 | Provincial of Ireland. 6 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | -_- South Australia...... a) 
North British. ......+...00+-+9+ 63 | Union of Australia. | «4 
North-Eastern—Berwick es 103 | Union of London... | 264 
North-Eastern—York .......... 904 L Webby. cccccccccscevccsceccccccs — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton -—— | Docxs— j 
Scottish Central . eccecoese 1l4 | East and West India , 
Scottish Midland...... ee — | London....... | 6 
South-Eastern and Dover......| 85 | St. Katherine. | 684 
Eastern of France....... . | —_— | WheRetIR .cccccccccccccccs oeeeee lol 
East Indian ......--+++-- . loz MiscFrLLANrous— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... |= | Australian Agricultural,....... | 
Grand Trunk of Canada... | 23? British American Land,,, ee — 
Great Indian Peninsular ., | 973 GaMOSS .cccccccccccccce | — 
Great Western of Canada . 105 Crystal Palace .......++s00 265 
Paris and Lyons ....... eeeees | 36 Electric Telegraph | 
Minrs— | General Steam.... } Saag 
Australian..... cose . -— London Discount.. oe 4 
Brazilian Imperial... ° ‘| = National Discount cal x 
Ditto St. John del Rey. oe 28. Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 72 
Cobre Copper.......+. ao 44h Royal Mail Steam,........+s005 } a 
Rhymney Iron .........seeeee  — ! South Australian ...........00. KT 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 28th day of Nov. 1860. 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








Notes issued ...scceccesereesek27 536,57 Government Debt .....+0+..+&11,015,100 
| Other Securities....... ~» 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . ee 12,725,079 
| Silver Bullion..... seeeeereees 





£27,536,575 | £27 536,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.........£14,653,000 Government Securities(inclu- 
Rest «» 3,166,972 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). 
6,515,612 Other Securities.. 
13,366,250 Motes... .ccccccece 
715,852 | Gold and Silver Coin ,........ 
—_ | eum 
£38,317,686 | £38,317 ,686 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 


Public ‘Deposits* oa 
Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 























BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes £102 10 0... £0 0 0 
M > Doll Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 5 0.. 7 00 
fexican Dollars ..... eoccce econ 8 OO Lead, British Pig .., 2410 0... 25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - © 5 1} | Steel, Swedish Kkeg.. 17 5 0... 1710 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 30, 

a ¢ . & 

Wheat,R. 0. Fine ...... 50 to 58 Fine...... Indian Corn. 41 to42 
Fine ....+. 52 Foreign,R. 55—65 Peas, Hog... Oats, Feed... 0— 0 
Red, New. 40—48 White F. 70—74 Maple .... 38— 40 Fine.... O0— 9 
Fine ...... 9—53 y 8—42 White .... 38—44 Poland 0-0 
White Old 60—63 Barley 2—36  Blue...... o— 0 Fine.... 0— 0 
Fine ....0+ 64— 67 Maiting .. 40—44 Beans, Ticks 38— 46 Potato.... 28-32 
Oe vase - 42—50 Malt, Ord... 57—72 Harrow... 50—56 Fine.... 33-4 

WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Nov. 24 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 58s. 92, 6é. Wheat.... 599. 8d, | Rye «2.2.0. 368. Ste 
-41 0 l Baricy.... 40 6 | Beans + 50 1 

23 «11 7) Oats ...... a4 © 4 Peas....e- 4: 2 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made ......000 per sack 57s. to 60s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. vd. doz. 
Seconds ..cccvccccccccccccsccccs 48 — 52 Carlow, 01. Os. to ul. 0s. per ewt. 


a 











Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 46 Bacon, Irish .. ° per cwt. 68s. — 704, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 42 — 45 Cheese, Cheshire, — & 
American ,—33 | orby, — 6 

| 6 - 





Canadian 2 = K 7 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 41b. loaf. | , Gs. 6d, to 8s. 6d. 


s, French, per 12¢ 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE anD LeaDENRALL.* CATILE- MARKET.” 
s. a. sd 8. a. s. ad, 8. d. s. a. 


Heap or CartLe at THB 
CATTLE-MARKET. 






Beef... 210to3 4to310 .... 4 4to4 Bto5S 0 Monday. 17 hursdaye 
Mutton 3 0—3 8— 2 410—5 2—5 6) Beasts.. 30 1,2 
Veal... 3 8—4 2—4 6 44—4 8—410/ Sheep..2 ood 
Pork... 3 8—4 0—5 0 45—5 0—5 4 Calves.. 330 
Lamb. 0 0O—0 0—0 0 .... 0 O—O O—O O| Pigs... ve 
o sink the offal, per 8 ib. 

HOPS. WOOL -" 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 120s. to360s. Down Tegs .........- ale. 







19 
20 


9 


Half-bred Wethers 
| Leicester Fleeces .. 
| Combing Skins .. 


. 160 — 440 
- 120 — 210 
ed 0 


Mid and East Kent ditto.. 
Sussex ditto... 
Farnham ditto 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 













SMITHFIELD. W wirecuare.. CUMBERLAND» 

Hay,Good .. 75s. to 80s. 100s. to 110s. ....eseeee . 1M, to 120% 
Inferior so (6 60 — €5 To — 105 
New ... o=-— 0 o— @ 7 
Clover ..... 99 — 1 ho —120 .. 120 — 128 
Wheat Straw ....... 32 — 36 i ese: 3 








ae 


ee 





~~. 
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T JAMES’S THEATRE, 
S Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN 
second Week of MADEMOISELLE ALBINA DE RHONA 
Monday, Dee ember 3, and during the week, THE 
of A HUSBAND. After which, A SMACK for 
in which Fane hette, Mademviselle Albina di Rhona, the 
celebrated Servian Danseuse Soubrette, will appear, and in 
troduce N National Dances. MONSIEUR JACQUES, Mr. Al 
fred Wigan. To conclude with NEXT DOOR. Commence 


at Half past Seven. 
AYRYSTAL PALACE 
SHOW. Also, AGRICULTURAL 
from Wednesday until Saturday of the Cattle 
One Shilling Admission each day 


— 
RIZE CATTLE SHOW of the Smith- 
field Club. The Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, 
Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c., commences on Tuesday 
Morning and closes on Friday Evening, Lith, l2th, 13th, and 
Mth of December.—Bazaar, King Street and Baker Street. 
Open from daylight till Nine in the Evening. Admittance 


One Shilling. 
OLYTECHNIC INSYLTUTION 
OPEN 


(Limited), is now 
Schools, and Children under Ten Yc 





.— Great Poultry 
hoOoTS Open 
Show Week. 





Admission 1s. arsof 
Age, Half price 
Hours—Daily, 12 to 5 ; Evenings,7 to 10 o'clock 
An Educational Department has been formed, with suitable 
Class Rooms 


YARIBALDI AND ITALY 
J ost. JAMES’S HALL, Thursday next—MR. MASON 
JONES having just returned from Italy, where he became 
personally acquainted with the principal actors in the re 
cent eventful drama, more especially with the Great Libe- 
rator himself, will deliver an ORATION on GARIBALDI 
AND ITALY, on Thursday Evening next, December 6 To 
commence at 8. Prices, 5s., 38., 28. iY Tickets may be 
had at the Hall, and at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 
PUCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.— 
8ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The original Buckleys’ SERE 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 585, Broadway), 




















EVERY NIGHT at 8, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at 3 
Places and Tickets may be secured at Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s Gallery, le 


Doors open every night at Half-past Seven, and Saturday 
*.” Change of Programme 


Afternoon at Half-past Seven eo" 

}PPS’S HOMGZOPATHIC COCOA,— 
4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, snd invigo 
rating power of this preparat have procured its general 

adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. 
jib. jlb., and 1lb., Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib. Each P. 
labelled, ** James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.’ 


Aral vor “DAC 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Me wohante, 8, King W illic am Street, City. 
Good stror p 2. 2s. 10d., ts, and 4s 
Sonchong z, 3s. 8d... 38. 10d., sha ts. Pure ¢ ‘offe ws, Is., 
Is. 6d., and Is. Sd. Tea ard Cx iifee 
. sent carriage-free to any railway 
market town in England. A price current free 
market prices. 
of the City. 









to the 
station or 
Sugars at 
All goods carriage-free within eight miles 


DINN NEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
gmedy for Aciditi Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularily during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnero and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New ond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 














DR. D nj oe 
Leopoid « 


(Knight of the Ove gium 
a yar TL 
IGHT-BROWN cob LIVER OIL, 
4 Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 






of Belgiu 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEL 
MATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DERILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROPULOUS 





AFFECTIONS 

Uxtensive experience, and the 1 recorded testimony of num- 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint 
of Dr. oe Jonen's Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of 
suy other kind. Hence, asit is incomparably the best, so it 
is likewise unquestionably the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy safety, and economy, 
unitedly recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids 
Noornen Oi; CaN POSSIBLY PRODWCE THE SAME BENTICIAL 
Rist LYs a 
Opinion of Sir HE wRY MARSH, Bart., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland ; 

dent of the Royal ¢ ‘ollege of P hysicians in Ireland ; Visit 

ing Physician to Steevens’s Hospital; Consulting Phy 
sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda 

Hospitals, &c. &c. 

“I have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Krown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a very pure Oil, 
not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 
value, 

“ Merrion Square, Dublin 








M.D,, T.C.D 
Presi 











September 6, 1860." 








Sold onty in Iuprniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonou'sstamp 


and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIEILY BE 
PExvINeE, by ee auege ee 
eo Oxgre NEES, 


So 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
—Unsettled Weather.—Complaints of the chest, such 

48 asthma, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, coughs, 
and colds, are now afflicting multitudes; fortunate is it for 
such sufferers that they may with confidence resort to Hol- 
way's purifying Pills and soothing Ointment. These noble 
medicaments exercise the most beneficial intiaence over all 
the many maladies which arise from exposure to wet or ae 
in our variable climate. The Ointment should be rubbed 
near the afflicted part as possible at least twicedaily, oftener 
if possible. Friction with it upon the chest, between the 
shoulders, or upon the throat, will at once diminish all dan- 
serous symptoms, ease the breathing, relieve the cough, 
and restore general tranquillity 


= > ore Lr 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
~~ Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Pleet 
Street, has introduced an TIRELY NEW DESCAIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
Wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never ¢ y 
and will be found superior to any t 
method does not require the extraction of roots, y 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tieation. Dee: ayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 62, Pieet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 





























| 


nepnyp 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
) —WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Redsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 





BKedsteads, from. .........+ee0e8 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from... + 88. 0d. to 61. Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... 6s. Od. to Tl. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil ...... o06s: cncencees + 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


~ . a] . ba hl , 
JPEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVE RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, andGENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
noveily, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
ght Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3!. 15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. 12s Steel Fenders, 2. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from U. ss. te 80/.; Fire-irons, from 4 ad. the set to 4l. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


7 ‘al 7. 
Wilt 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
To Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Hedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1la,2,3,and4, New n Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 


PORTATIP. 









































E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
’ . r 
| | EAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The 
great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so 
heavy and cumbersome 

The “ Sommier Elastique Portatif" is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and, when joined together, has all the elasticity 
of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool 
or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual 
Spring Mattress is very liable; the prices, also, are much 

below those of the best Spring Mattre sses, Viz.— 








3 ft. wide by 6ft.4 in. long ... -£2 5 0 
3ft. é6in. ,, aa ° 0 
aft ” 0 
4 ft. 6 in ” 4 
5 ft ea » 0 
5 ft. 6 - 0 
The “ Sommier IF tique Portatif,” ther re fore, combines 





the advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, porta 
bility, and cheapness. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed 
Room Furniture sent free by post on application 


HEAL and SON, 196 Totte nham Court Road, 


JENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 28 i 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
riety, of eve ry nstruction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guines watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
pe mrwomand ance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Moncey Orders ¢ gy BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 


5 AND 64, CHE APSIDE. 
r ‘ > Sea: 

S. W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
pt Ay India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen civilians; clothing for gentle 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich 


Y >A CTT ry y1 

| OTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT may 
be derived from a purchase at E. MOSES AND SON'S 
Establishments, which are furnished with an immense stock 
e for Adults and Juveniles of 
all classes, and where Comfort, Style, Durability,and Neat 
ness are combined with a lowness of price which could only 
be remunerative on such an extensive sale as no other 
House in the Trade can boast of. 
The departments to which E 
































Moses and Son invite par 





ticular attention are the READY-MADE and BESPOKE 
CLOTHING, the HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and 
CAP, and BOOT and SHOE, and GENERAL OUTFIT 


ts. 
railoring Department haa been replenished 
with a splendid collection of the newest and choicest Home 
Foreign Manufactures. Accuracy of fit, elegance of 
style, and promptitude in the execution of orders, have 
gained for this Department a large and daily increasing con 
nexion 
N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned. 
E. Moses and Son's rules for self measurement and lists of 
prices, with pamphlet on the Ready-made Clothing System 
Past and Present) gratis on application, or post-free 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o'clock. 


TING Departme 
The BESPOKE 















E. MOSES and SON 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLL EN DRAPERS, 

HATTERS, HOSI 8, BOOT AND SHOR MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTPITTE 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate 

New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road 
Country Establishments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, 
shire 

Fargate, 









Bradford, York- 


Sheffield 

SPECIAL NOTICE 
E. MOSES AND SON take this opportunity of remind- 
their Friends and the Public, that their new Branch 





in 
Establishment, at the Conyer of Torrennam Court Roap 
and Evsrow Roap, was apenes on the 6th instant, 


IN CH ANC ERY. V.R. 
10,0001. DAMAGES. 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon e, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 











| 











" 
S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. Approve d drafts ne 
gotiated and sent for "collection. ery description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 





_—s WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside, B.C. Established 


i834.—A purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the Ist 
of January, 1860, the capital was 798. invested in Go- 
vernment and real securities, created by the accumulation 
of the premiums, and all belonging to the members. The 
assurances in force were 1,461, 567/. and the income upwards 
of 61,0001. per annum. 

Forms of proposal, with the accounts for the 
may be had on application at the Socicty's offices, 
of their agents. 

No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or Ar- 
tillery Corps. 





past year, 
or to any 





c u HARLE ES ING ALL, Actuary. 


r 
ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT P SOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
7 Vic. cap. 43. 
Rerasciene ap. 1844, 











NATIO 








Assurances may be effected from | 50. to 10,000/. on a Single 


Cc redit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the Non Panriciratine 
Purnecirie, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 
ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurar o ». 
WITHOUT PROFITS 














Whole Premium 





Age after Seven Years. 
25 -£2 18 
30 250 
35 210 4 
40 21810 





1 § 
a MORRISON, Mans 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


A Beus LIFE ASSURANCE 


cOoMP .Y 
39, THROGMORTON ST RERT, 
Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—John Humphery, Esq. Ald 
Richard E. Arden, Esq Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq 
idward Bates, Bsq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 





BANK. 





Surgeon—W 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an assurance fund of 480,000/., invested on mortgage, and 
in the Government Stocks—and an income of 85,0001. a year 








Premiums to assure £100 Whole Term. 
One Seven With Without 
Age. Year. Years Profits Profits 
‘ 
20 .. £017 8 .. £019 9 ..,,. £11510 ,. £111 10 
30 113 SB Pies 8 EB a BOs 
@o.t32t80.%18646 - 807 2M 
40 imu it 119 10 468 .. 4 011 
6 . 324 317 0 612 9 6 oo 


MUTUAL BRANC i. 
Assurers on the Bonus system are en 
articipate in nine-tenths, or 90 per ¢ 
The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be 
received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary 
increase, varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One half of the “ Whole Term"’ Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re 
main for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent or 
may be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved 

Loans upon approved security. 

N harge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 

No extra charge for the Militia, 
Artillery Corps on Home Service. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at a quarter before 

Two o'clock E. B/ AT E S, Reside nt Director. 


}LASTIC— STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
4 


CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su 
r Instructions 
and the article 






ed, after five years, 








Volunteer Rifles, or 














perior quality, yielding an uny 
for measurement, and prices on application, 
sent by post from the Manufacturers. 
POPE and FLANTE 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Londor 
: ; 

WEE TH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA 
BRLIEL’S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any ope ration, prove 
a valuable de ~sideratum to all having occasion for the ser 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materiols and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABR Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es- 
diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (partic ularly 
"and that the entrance to the © ity establish- 





8.W. 















= 
= 








observe name, 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver 


smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 


Liverpool 

“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preeminently superior."'—United Service Gazette. 
** Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health. 
T w system will save much money and more annoy 
"—Herald. 
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T o WER. 
ALE O F STORES. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for War. 
To be sold by Public Auction, in the TOWER, on Thurs- 
day, the 6th of December, 1860, at 11 o’Clock in the forenoon 
precisely, the following Stores— 


Great Coats Leather articles, various 
Gregos | Dubbing 

Clothing, various ; Surgical Instruments, &c, 
Capes, Waterproof Bedsteads, Iron 
Accoutrements | Tools, various | 
Knapsacks Canvass, Old, and Rags | 


Old Iron, Steel, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'Clock, the three 
days previous to the Day of Sale, and Catalogues may be had 
at the War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower ; and Royal Arsenai 


Woolwich. 
r . TS ‘ +R 
ONTRACT FOR FISHING GEAR 
AND TWINE. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 23d November, 1860. | 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and tre- 
land, Do Hereby Give Notice, that on Tuesday, the 4th De 
cember next, at Two o’Clock, they will be ready to treat 
with such Persons as may be willing to Contract for supply 
ing her Majesty's several Dockyards with 

FISHING GEAR AND TWINE. | 

Patterns of the Articles may be seen, and a Form of the 
Tender obtained at the said Office. No Tender will be re- 
ceived after Two o'’Clock on the day of Treaty, nor will any 
be noticed unless the Party attends, or an Agent for himduly | 
authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
der for Fishing Gear and Twine,’ and must also be delivere: d 
at Somerset Place, accompanied by a Letter signed by two 
responsible persons, engaging to become bound with the per 
son tendering, in the sum of 500/. for the due performance of 





the Contract. ; 
HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, in| 
Connexion with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. The | 





District in which Books are exchanged weekly at the resi- 
dences of Subscribers, will be extended to Richmond, Green - 
wich, Highgate, Edmonton, Norwood, Acton,and other 
places’ within six or seven miles of the Library, on and after 
the first of January Next. Terms of Subse ription, with 
List of Worksin circulation, may now be had on application. 
Cnarces: Epw ARD Men ce, #11, New Oxford Str 














= Ant etaedodleasens 
“NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF ADAMS'S 


ALLEGORIES.—Now ready, 
HE SHADOW, OF THE CROSS ; 
Tur Distant His; Tur O1p May’s Home; 
Tue Krxo’s Messencers. By the Rev. W. Apams, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Portrait and Memoir of the Author, elegantly printed 
in crown 8vo. price 98, in cloth; or, 4s. in plain 
morocco. 

An Edition in small 4to. printed on toned paper, 
and illustrated by Cope, Horsley, Palmer, Foster, and 
Hicks, may also be had, price 21s. 

The Four Allegories are also published separately, 
in small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. Also, Cheap Edi- 
tions, price Ls. each, 

Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 

















This s day, i in post t 8vo. cloth, 1, price 73, or 
AMILY PICTURES. By the Author 
of “* Mary Powell.” 
Editions by the same Author, 


heap 
MORE'S HOUSEHOLD. Price 3s. 6d, in 
anti 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6¢., uni- 


*"DEBORAI’S DIARY. With illustrations. 
Price 2s 

THE OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Artravur Hatt, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ~~ wl with 103 
Engravin W. Fairholt, F.S./ 
WALK FROM LONDON TO FUL- 
HAM, by the late T. C. Croker, F.S.A. 
M.R.L.A. revised and edited by his Son, T. l’. Ditiox 
Croker, F.S8.A. 

This volume includes notices of 269 noteworthy ob- 
jects and places, and references to upwards of 300 cele- 
brated persons of the past and present. 

mdon: Wiiu1AM Tree, Pancras Lane, 
Queen Street, Cheapside, E.c, 


Now ready, with twenty Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
ILL ADAMS, THE FIRST ENG- 
LISHMAN IN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 
et By Witu1aM Darron. 
don: A. W. Bennerrt, 5, —— St. Without. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
ARRATIVE of TEN YEARS’ IM- 
PRISONMENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF 
NAPLES. By Anronto Nico1, a Political Exile. 
London: ALrrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate Street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
ATIENCE BY PERSEVERANCE : 
a Collection of New Rules for Games of Patience. 
Illustrated with 28 Diagrams of Cards, beautifully 
printed in Colours. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d.; post-paid, 7s. 10d. 
E. C, Spurin, 37, New Bond Street. 


Published, price 6d. Re a sixty-four pages, sent 
HE “INVALIDS OWN GUIDE,” 


or Natural Restorer, without Medicine or expense, 
of perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and 
a sleep, to the most enfeebled, insuring the 
(dyspepsia), constipation, sick- 
ness at oo stomach, epiie; paralysis, debility, ner- 
vousness, palpitation, onan asthma, consumption, 
dropsy, flatulency, diarrhea, dysentery, biliousness, 
fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, 
rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, 
neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, palpita- 
tion, heartburn, dency, c¢ P, 
spasms, sinkin fits, —/~ also children’s com- 

ints.—8. P. BRIER, 77 , Regent Street, London. 


Just published, cloth 8vo. lettered, price 1s., or free 
fin for SPH 8 

D* KAHN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
“ 

net and Sold by J. Atuex, 20, Warwick Lane, 

‘aternoster Row ; or from the — Address, 17, 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Studies from Life, by Miss Mulock. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History, 
Turner’s Residence in Polynesia, 

Hopes and Fears, by Miss Yonge. 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Society. 
Hessey’s Bampton Lectures. 

Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 
Hartwig’s Sea and its Living Wonders, 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
M‘Clintock’s Voyage of ** The Fox.” 
Wynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. 
Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of Christ. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Life in Turkey, by Walter Thornbury. 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holine Lee. 
Blunt’s Essays from the Quarterly. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Amoor. 
Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. Chanter, 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to Japan. 
Ceylon, by Sir J. E. Tennent. 

Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 
Aylimer’s Cruise in the Pacific. 
Oimsted’s Journey in the Back Country. 
Bennett's Naturalist in Australasia. 
The Semi-Attached Couple. 
Mademoiselle Mori. A Vew 
My Life, by an Old Maid. 
The Lebanon, by David Urquhart. 
Shaw’s Mission in South Eastern Africa. 
Valentine Duval.—— Hope Evermore. 
White’s History of England, 
Thrupp’s Introduction to the Psalms, 
Faithful for Ever. ——High Places. 
Forster’s Great Remonstrance, 1641. 
Slack’s Philosophy of Progress. 

English Ladies in the 17th Century. 
Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
Carnarvon’s Recollections of the Druses. 
Hollingshead’s Odd Journeys in London, 
A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas, 
Andersen’s Stories from Jutland. 
Memoir and Remains of W. C. Roscoe. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
Biographies by Lord Macaulay. 

Burton’s Travels in Central Africa, 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 

Russell’s Diary in India. 
Reminiscences by a Clergymen’s Wife. 
The Dew Drop and the Mist. 
Recreation of a Country Parson, 
Faraday’s Physical Forces. 

Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. 
Speeches by Henry Drummond, 
Memorials of Thomas Hood. 

Leslie’s Autobiographical Kecollections, 
Addresses by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Right at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Binney’s Church Life in Australia. 
Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 
Daunton Manor House. 

Hazlitt’s History of Venice. 

Artist and Craftsman.——Scarsdale. 
The Eagles’ Nest, by Alfred Wills. 

A Lady in her Own Right. 

Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 
Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 
Life of Henry IV., by M. W. Freer. 
M‘Cozh’s Intuitions of the Mind. 
Reminiscences of T. Assheton Smith. 
Sea Anemones, by P. H. Gosse. 
Watson's Life of George Fox. 
Forster's Biographical Essays, 
Ballyblunder, an Irish Story. 
The Mill on the Floss. 

Life and Times of Aonio Paleario, 
Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 

Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Warter’s Sea Board and the Down, 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa, 

The Manse of Mastland, 

Trollope’s West Indies. 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs, Grote. 
Wilson’s French Invasion of Russia, 
M‘Leod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 

Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain, 

The Rectory and the Manse, 

The Cottages of the Alps. 

The Eye Witness, by C. A. Collins. 
Redemption Draweth Nigh, by Dr. Cumming. 
Holmby House, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
The Shadow in the House. 

Simeon’s Stray Notes on Fishing. 

Life of Sir Martin A, Shee. 

Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation, 

Life and Letters of Schleiermacher, 
Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps. 

Domenech’s Great Deserts of America, 
Poems, by Dinah M. Mulock. 

Kohl's Travels round Lake Superior, 
Vaughan on the Liturgy. 

Hamilton's Logic aud Metaphysics. 
Clough’s Epitome of Greek History. 
Langley’s Wild Sports in the Indus, 

Peaks, Passes, and Glac “iers. 

Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 

A Life for a Life.——Our Year. 
A New Edition, 


Edition, 


New Edition, 


Vestiges of Creation. 


The best Works of the leading “Publishers continue 
to be added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 
Works of merely lecal or professional interest, Novels 
of less than average ability, Serials, and Cheap Reprints 
are almost invariably excluded. Single Subscription, 
One Guinea per Annum. First Class Country Sub- 
scription, — Fifteen Volumes at One Time, Five 
Guineas per Annum, of the best and newest works, 
exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford 
Street, London, Cross Street, Manchester, and New 





harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Street, Birmingham. 


O%: 


| robbed him, who helped him, and who passed him by. 





| ; 
T™ WORN WEDDING RING: and 





— ELDER, AND €0,’s 
EW PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. Emerson's New Work. 

, > r 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 
y Ratru Warpo Emerson, Author of “ Essays,’ 
“Representative Men,” &e., &e. Library Edition, 
Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. [ On the 8th instant, 


a A CHEAP EDITION, post 8vo. price ls» 
cloth, . 
New Novel. 

LAVINIA. _ By the Author of 


“Doctor Antonio,” and “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
vols. post 8vo. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRYLAND; 
with the History of Prince Glee and Princess Trill : 
the Condign Punishment of Aunt Spite: the Adven- 
tures of the Great Tuflongbo: and the Story of the 
Black Cap in the Giant’s Well. By Homme Ler, Ay- 
thor of ** The Wortlebank Diary, *"« Kathie Brande, bed 
&e. Feap. 8vo. with §$ Illustrations by Sanderson, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SHAKSPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE, 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J.R. Wise. With 
25 Illustrations by W. J. Linvon. Crown 8vo. printed 
on toned paper, and handsomely bound in orname ntal 
cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. (Immediately, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE: 


Volume Il. Containi: 1g the numbers from Juty to 
December, 1860, with 12 Ilustrations, and 47 Vignettes 
and Diagrams. at Hoa Svo,, handsomely bound jg 
Embossed cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Three 


[On the 4th instant, 


*.* THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 13 (for Janvary, 1861), will contain the com- 
mencement of a NEW STORY, to be continued 
through Sixteen numbers, by W. M. THACKERAY, en- 
titled 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
WAY THROUGH THE WORLD: 


ON HIs 


Showing wh 0 


SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNEXION, 
WITH THEIR HISTORY: to which are added, 
** Extracts from a Journal kept oa an Eastern 
Tour in 1856-57. By the Rev. G. 8. ~ Drew, M.A., 
Author of * The Revealed Economy of Heaven and 
Earth.” Post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


EGYPT in its BIBLICAL RELATIONS 
and MORAL ASPECT. By the Rev. J. Fourxes 
Jones. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


By Watrer Tnornsery, Author of * Life in Spain.” 
2 vols. post 8vo., with 8 Illustrations, price 2ly», 
cloth. 

Sairu, Eiper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day, demy. avo. price 5s. 
TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE OF 


i MUSIC, explaining its Principles in a Manner 
suitable to the purposes of General Education, By An 
AMATEUR. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, price 3s. 6 

STAN DING ORDERS ON THE OR- 

GANIZATION AND INTERIOR ECONOMY 
OF VOLUNTEER CORPS. Compiled by Viscount 
Bury, late Scots Fusilier Guards; Lieut.-Col. Civil 
Service Regiment of Volunteers. Published with the 
approval of the Secretary of State for War. 
London : Jous w. _PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


. fe ap. 8vo. 


OTHER 
By W. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 


POEMS, 
C. Benner. [Next week. 
193, Piccadilly. 
omy Svo 


lis. 
HE PHILOSOPHY. AND HISTORY 
of CIVILIZATION, 
By ALexanper ALtson, Esq. 

“It is my purpose to go to the ‘foundations of our 
knowledge,—for w hy should we be always working on 
the surface, as if anything new was to be found there 
—and in this way I hope to arrive at results which 
shall reconcile Science and Religion, The object of 
the Work is the improvement of civilization in cha- 
racter, morals, religion, manners, and customs ; and 
this general information I propose to effect by the ap- 
plication of the principle of truth to our opinions.” 

[ This day. 
CHAPMAN and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


New Edition (the 5th), revised and enlarged, 
MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By 
tA. J. W. Braptey, B.A. With Appendix by J 
Goopwtx, B.A. and 12 Lithographic Illustrations. 
Price 1s. 
Wixsor and Newron, 38, Rathbone Place, Lon- 
don, W.; and all Booksellers and ———— 











Now re ady, in demy ‘Bvo. ELE 78. 
HE CHRISTIAN LEME NT IN 
PLATO and the PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY 

UNFOLDED and SET FORTH. By Dr, C. Ackrk- 

MAN, Archdeacon at Jena, Translated by 8. R. A* 

bury, B.A 

Edinburgh: T. and T, Crark ; 
London : Hamtron and Co, 


Just published, price ls, New Edition, sent post free to 
any address for 14 stamps, by Mann, 39, Cornhill, 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 
Live, and What to Live For ; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries ‘of Man’s Existence and the various Pheno- 
mena of Life. With Practical Instructions for secur- 
ing Health and Strength, followed by Remarks on the 
Treatment and Cure of the various Disorders inciden~ 
tal to Sedentary Life. By a Physician of Twenty Years’ 
Practice. 

Principal Contents: The Physical Education of 
Early Life—The Art of Prolonging Life—The Prime 
of Life—The Decline of Life—The Stomach and itt 
Difficulties— Nervous Affections, &c. 
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. 8vo., price Is sewed, 

By Warten Wurtwore- 
Jones. Second Series. 
*,* The First Series, price 4s. 6d., may still be had, 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roxerts. 


NEW WORK ON WEATHER AND 
METEOROLOGY. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. I 

N WINDS AND STORMS; with 

an Essay on How and its Varieties. By 
THOMAS Herains, M.B.N 

London: Loneman, Gury, Loneman, and Roperrs, 


a ec 
sIRk B. BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANCE 
OF ENGLISH FAMILY HISTORY, 





The First and Seconp Serres, in crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. each. 
ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Essays 
and Narratives illustrating the surprising mu- 
tability of fortune in the history of our noble houses. 


he “* Peerage and Baronetage,” Xc. 


By Sir Bernarp Burke, Ulster King of Arms ; Author 
t 


HE Finst Sraies (fifth 
edition) and the Seconp 
Srnies, constituting the com 
plete work, may now be had. 





JOTHING more roman 
tic than these true 
stories can be found in the 
whole range of fiction.”— 
Leader. 
LSTER has here given 
usan agreeable book 





none of the most interest- 
‘ng branches of genealogy. 


London : 


Our novelists hardly dream 
of the material for fiction 
which lies buried in county 
and family histories—books 
which, except in rare in- 
stances, are hopelessly un 
readable. Sir Bernanp 
Berke, in this instance, 
comes as a medium between 
that world and the ordinary 
reading public, and takes ad- 
vantage of his position with 
taste and skill.”"—Atheneum. 


Lonoman, Gre EN, LonGMAN, and Rose RTS, 


MR. TENNIE L's ILLU STRATE D LAL LA 
ROOKH., 
Jast published, in One Volume, fep. 4to. price 2ls. in 


ornamental covers; or 36s. 


TENNIEL’S 
of MOORE’S LALLA 


Hay day. 
R. 
EDITION 


bound in morocco by 


ILLUSTRATED 
ROOKH. 


Containing 69 Illustrations from Original Diawings 


engraved on Wood by Dalziel! Brothers ; 


i of Persian , Desiga by 
jood by H. N. Woops, 
“MWHIS long-projected edi 
tion of Lalla Rookh has 
appeared at last, and the de 
ferred date of its publication 
is sufficiently accounted for 
by the elaborated beauty of 
its numerous illustrations. 
We have never seen a more 
splendid gift-book in respect 
af paper, type, binding, orna- 
mentation of introductory 
pages, and, above all, for the 
sterling artistic skill of one 
illustrative pencil. 
The entire work is an admi- 
London : Lonoman, Grees, 











with 5 Initial 
T. SutmAN, jun., engraved 
rable result of academic 
learning and poetic concep- 
tion. Even the landscape ac- 
cessories are in unison with 
the spirit in which the figure 
subjects are treated; and it 
is due to Mr. Tenniel to allow 
that the entire set of illus- 
trations is without a paralic! 
that we can recall in Eug- 
lish embellishment, and the 
greatest illustrative achieve 
ment of any single hand.” 
The Times, Oct. 31, 


LoxoMAN, and Roperrs. 


Just publishe d, in 1 vol. 8vo. price » 188. eloth, 


HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 


By Dr. Groncr Harrwie. 


Wood Engravings, and ar 


With several Hundred 
entirely new series of Il- 


lustrations in Chromo-xylography, representing the 
most interesting objects described in the work, from 


original drawings by Henry 


HOROUGHLY do we 
sympathize with the 
feelings of enthusiasm ex 
pressed in Dr. Hartwig's 
brief preface; and nothing 
short of such feelings could 
have imparted the genial 
warmth which diffuses itself 
throughout the volume, and 
makes the printed pages to 
harmonize completely with 
the beautiful illustrations, 
the more important of which 
dear themselves a chastened 
warmth of tinting that, while 
it does not display the fine 
giowing colours of all the ori 
ginals, nevertheless presents 





novelty of style as well as 
sufficiency of effect, and does 


London : 


LonoMAN, , GREEN, Lone MAN, 


Noel Humphreys. 

not throw into conspicuous 
inferiority the profusion of 
excellent wood-cuts with 
which page after page of the 
text isadorned. . - To 
those who are secking for a 
suitable presentation volume 
to intelligent young folks, 
we would commend the pre- 
sent publication in particu- 
lar. It has the elements of 
popularity in a high degree, 
to which the illustrator has 
contributed nearly as much 
by his pencil as the author 
by his pen. <A volume so 
beautiful is a credit to all 
parties concerned in its pre 
paration.” 

Athenaum, 


and Rowers. 


Just Pealicbed, in fep. 8vo. “ A iam Gs. cloth, 


T** 
" REM acu tetigit. The 
whole difticulty isa fic- 
titious one, and here is its 
perfect solution. 
These advantages are found 
in the couplet of unequal 
lengths, of which Mr. Cayley | 
Uses several varieties. . 
He has broken down an in-| 
veterate and barren literary 
prejudice, and raised up a 
fruitful principle upon its| 
ruins. Had he done no more | 
this, he would be entitled 
to our cordial thanks; but 
y are due to him in still | 
ampler measure, because he, 
and he alone, has succeeded | 
im enriching English litera- 
with a really A aaamaes, 
version of the Psalm: 
ustiier. | 
HE Pm of Hebrew | 
poetry are greatly his| 
Stone forthe liberality with | 
he has expended taste, | 
scholarenin and labour upon | 
this very suggestive experi- | 
ment. attach great | 
value to his introductory | 


SALMS IN 
“7 C. B. Cayiry, 


METRE. 


B.A. 
remarks, and to the Notes on 
the I'salms, which occupy 


eighty pages of close, small 
print. .... No biblical 
library is complete without 
this book, and to any library 
whatever it must be an orna- 


| ment and a welcome addi- 


tion.” 

Illustrated Times, 
sa N R. CAYLEY’S New 
+"* Metrical Version of the 
Psalms is extremely faithful, 
so far as we have been able to 
verify it, and unvitiated by 
raphrase. We cannot, 
however, speak of the versi- 
fication as satisfying an Eng- 
lish ear. The notes that are 
added deserve the highest 
praise. Modestly put for- 
ward, they contain in clear 
and concise language the re- 
sults of the critical observa- 
tions upon the Psalms by 
well known Hebraists, as 
Rosenmiller, Gesenius, De 

Wette, &c.” 
Westminster Review. 


Also by Mr. Cayley, 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, trans- 


in the Original Ternary Rhyme. 
-; Or separately, the Heli, Purgatory, 
6s. each ; and Notes, 10s, 


®. price 2&s,; 
and Paradise, 


4 ‘velo. fep. 


 PSYCHE'S INTERLUDES, Feap. 8vo. 
London : Lonouax, Grerx, Loxouax, and Roserts, 
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Now ready, crown 8vo. ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, price 10s. 6d. 


STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF THE 
VENERABLE GOOROO SIMPLE, 


And his Five Disciples, Noodle—Doodle—Wiseacre—Zany—and Foozle. 


Adorned with Fifty Illustrations, drawn on Wood, 


By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


A Companion Volume to “‘ Munchausen” and ‘ Owlglass,’ 


’ based upon the famous Tamul Tale of 


the Gooroo Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully constructed narrative, some of the 


finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. 


TRUBNER and CO., 


60, 


Paternoster Row. 





In One Vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. cloth, 
MEMOIRS OF BULSTRODE WIHTTELOCKE, 
Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal during the Civil War and the Commonwealth, &c. &e, 
By H. R. WHITELOCKE, Esq., Royal Professor, Wurtemberg. 


This new 
illustrating the mode of life of 
the Library of the historical student and the lawyer. 
commenting upon the prominent actors on beth 
remarkable conversations between Whitelocke 
Oxenstierne, and others: 


London : 


and original Memoir will be found not only interesting as the biography of a remarkable man, 
an English gentleman in the ds ays of Charles L., 


but to be a valuable addition to 


Besides referring to the principal events of the time, and 


1 sides during the Civil War, 
and the 
as well as Whitelocke’s own narrative of his Embassy to the Court of Sweden. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon Street. 


it contains a report of several 


King, Laud, Cromwell, Fairfax, Queen Christina, 





This day is published, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 


REV. DR. 


ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


MINISTER OF INVERESK. 
Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. 


In 8vo. with a Portrait, price 14s. 


The grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Musselberg, commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, 
Sens having sat more than once for the king of gods and men to Gavin H amilton; and a shrewd, clever old carle 


was he.”’—Sir W. Scorr. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 10s, 6d, elegantly bound, 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 


Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Also just published, 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND 


and ITALY. By Frepermka Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. 


HIGH PLACES. By 4G. T. 


LOWTH, Esq. 3 vols. 

“A tale of uncommon interest. There is in it a 
freshness of feeling, a fineness of perception, and a 
facility of expression as delightful as rare.”— Globe, 

By the 


MAGDALEN HAVERING. 


Author of “* The Verneys.” 3 vols. (Next week.) 
Hurst and Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





This day is published, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
REV. DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


Minister of Inveresk. 
Containing Memorials of the Men and Events 
his Time, 
In 8vo., with a portrait, price I4s, 

* The grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, 
minister of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter 
Carlyle, from having sat more than once for the king 
of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton; and a shrewd, 
clever old carle was he.”—Sir W. Scorr. 

Wiuttiam Biackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh 

London. 


and 





Now ready, small 4to. price 21 
UNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY : 

a Book of Rural Poetry. Beautifully printed’on 
Toned Paper, and illustrated by a Series of exquisite 
Photographs introduced into the Text. 

The Publishers believe that this will be the most 
exquisite and artistic volume of the season. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirvin and Co, 


Now ready, post Svo. 8s. 6d. ¢ cloth, 


HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. A Reference Book to the Peer- 
age of Rank, Worth, and Intellect. Containing the 
Lives of nearly One Thousand Eminent Living Person- 


Ss. 

This Volume has been prepared with the utmost ac- 
curacy; upwards of one thousand individuals have 
been communicated with, and replies in nearly every 
ease received, supplying or certifying facts and 
dates, 

London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrim and Co, 

HE FLORAL MAGAZINE, 
No. VIII. 2s. 6d. Contents— 
Plate 29. The President Rose, 
»» 30, Varieties of Petunia. 
»» Sl. Varieties of Gloxinia. 
32. New Fancy Pelargoniums. 

“ With Fitch’s skilful pencil to aid him, Mr. Moore 

has advantages enjoyed by no one else.”—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
Lovet Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MHE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
Srerrocrarus for Decemper. 


No. XXX, 
price 2s. 6d. 


1. Group of Shells, &c. 
2. Durham's Statue of Chastity. 
3. Granite Quarry in Derbyshire. 
Lovett Reeves, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














MAGAZINE for DecEmBER, 
2s. 6d., CONTAINS: 

being Thoughts on the Prac- 
A Consola- 


| earmamaaciea 


Concerning Screws : 
tical Service of ——- ~ a. 


tory Essay. By A. K. 

Gryll Grange. By hy hates of “ Headlong 
Hall.” Conclusion, 

Mr. Ruskin at the Sea-Side.—A Vacation Medley. 
By Shirley. 

Ida Conway —A Tale, By J. M. C. Chapters 
V1. to IX. 

Ree silections of Ceylon: its Forests and its Pearl 
Fishery. 


On Modern Competition. 

Life and Writings of Thomas de Quincey. 

The Glaciers of the Alps. 

In Memoriam, 

Chronicle of Current History, 

Index. 
The January Number will contain the First Part of a 

New Tale by the Author of ** Digby Grand,” &e. 

London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Strand, W.C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


for Decemper 1860. No. DXLII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Iron-Clad Ships of War. Part II. 
The Romance of Agostini. Conclusion. 


A Visit to the Tribes of the Ryhanlu Turkmans. 
Theories of Food. 
Our only Danger in India, 
Social Science. 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography. 
Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk. 
Wituiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Harrison Arns- 
worth, Esq. 
Coyrents for Decempen,. No, CCCCLXXX, 
1, Modern Rome. 
2. East Lynne. 
Part XII. 
3. Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe. 
4. Charles of Anjou. By Sir Nathaniel. 
5. The Castle of Ehrenbreitstein. By William 
Pickersgill. 
6. The Hawthorn. By W. Charles Kent. 
7. Catherine the Great of Russia, 
8. Tasso’s Leonora. By Nicholas Michell, 
9. Caspar Hauser. 
10. Falkener on Art. 
11. Kate Douglas. 
12. A ‘Legend for 1861. 
13. Turkish Life and Character 
14, Cyrus Redding’s ** Keeping up Appearances,” 
Caarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s,6d. Conrznts for Decempzr. No, 


CCLXXXVIII. 
1. Uncle Jasper’s Ghost: A Christmas Tale, By 
(Outremanche Corres- 


Part XI, 


By the! Author of “ Ashley,”’ 





Dudley Costello. 
What of the Future? 

pondence. No. XI.) 
A Good Listener. By Monkshood. 
Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. 
Diana of Poitiers. 
An Island in the North Sea. By Mrs. Bushby. 
The House Blaswick. Part III. 
. German Almanacks for 1861. 
. The Stamp on the Paper; or Waldemar’s Rife 

Five’ How I Repaid It. By Ouida, Ip 
ive Chapters, 
—_ to Vol. XLVIII. 


Number will be commenced. 
THE CONS ABLE OF THE TOWER: 
By Writiam Hagaon Atxsworrs. 
Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
London: Ricuarp Brntixy, New Burlington Street, 
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NEW WORKS. 


TARRATIVE of the CANADIAN RED 
RIVER EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1857, 
and of the ASSINNIBOINE and SASKATCHEWAN 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1858. By HENRY 
YOULE HIND, M.A, F.R.G.S. &c. in charge of the 
Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Expedition. With 
20 Chromoxylographs, 76 Wood-cuts, 3 Maps, and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


2. 
HE PROGRESS of NATIONS; or the 
Principles of National Development in their Re- 
lation to Statesmanship: A Study in Analytical His- 
tory. 8vo, 18s, 
[On Wednesday next. 


3. 
er BALLADS of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 
Annotated by W. WALKER WILKINS. 
post 8vo. price 18s, 


2 vols. 
[Next week. 


4. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and SER- 
VICES of Sir J. M. M‘GRIGOR, Bart. late Di- 
rector-General of the Army Medical Department, X&c. 
With an Appendix of Notes and Original Correspon- 
dence, 1 vol, 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


5. 
HRISTIANITY and HEATHENISM: 
Nine Sermons, mostly preached before the Uni- 
aay | of Oxford. By the Rev. G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A. late Fellow and Tutor at Exeter College; Bamp- 
ton Lecturer for 1859, &c. 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


6. 
] R. 8S. P. TREGELLES’ EDITION of 
HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 8vo. 18s. 


7. 
HE Rev. JOHN AYRE’S EDITION 
of HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITI- 
CISM of the OLD TESTAMENT, and to Biblical In- 
terpretation, 8vo. 25s. 


8. 
HE PROPHECIES relating to 
NINEVEH and the ASSYRIANS, newly trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, with Historical Introductions 
and Notes. By the Rev. G. VANCE SMITH, B.A. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


9. 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 
Genuine Edition, ..ith 36 Wood-cut Illustra- 
tions, complete in One Volume, medium 8vo. large 
type, price I4s, cloth, with gilt edges: or Sls, 6d. 
handsomely bound in mcrocco, 
[On Thursday next. 


10. 
N Y LIFE, and WHAT SHALL I DO 
WITH IT? A Question for Young Gentle- 
By an OLD MAID. 


women. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


ll. 
HE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH: A Selection of the most 
Memorable Passages in his Writings aud Conversation. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
9 


12. 
YRA DOMESTICA: Christian Songs 
for Domestic Edification, Translated from the 
**Psaltery and Harp,” of C. J. P. Spitta, by 
RICHARD MASSIE, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 


13. 

4 R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of LYRA GERMANICA. ‘Trans- 
lated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. With about 
225 Original Designs, engraved on Wood, under the 
Artist’s superintendence, Feap. 4to. price 21s. in or- 

naimental Gothic covers ; or 36s, bound in morocco. 
(On the 21st inst. 


14. 
N R. TENNIEL’S EDITION of 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH; with 69 Wood- 
cut Mlustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 Ini- 
tial Pages of Persian design, by T. Sulman, Jun. 
Feap. 4to. price 2ls. in ornamental covers ; or 36s 
bound in morocco by Hayday. 


15. 
HE LABORATORY of CHEMICAL 
WONDERS: A ‘Scientific Mélange, intended 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Peo- 
ple. By G. W. SEPTIMUS PIESSE, Analytical 
Chemist. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 5s, 6d. 


16. 
HE SEA andits LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. With several 
Hundred Wood-cuts, a Physical Map, and 12 Chromo- 
xylographs, from Designs by H. N. Humphreys. 8vo. 
price 18s. 


17. 
I OOKER and WALKER-ARNOTT’S 
BRITISH FLORA. Eighth Edition, revised 
and corrected; with 12 Plates of Figures. 
price l4s.; or with coloured Plates, 21s. 


12mo. 


18. 
ORDON TRAINING of FRUIT 
J TREES, Diagonal, Vertical, Spiral and Horizon- 
tal. By the Rev. T. C, BREHAUT. Feap. 8vo. 
with Wood-cuts, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


I. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 
Being an Account of Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Pheenician Metropolis and in other 
Adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of 
her Majesty’s Government, By Dr. N. Davis, 
¥.R.G.S. 8vo. with 30 fine Illustrations, steel chro- 
molithographs, Aquatints, and Wood-cuts. 21s. 


Il. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: or, 
Mirth and Marvels. Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. post 
8vo. with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, lis. Also, Twenty-eighth Thousand, in 1 
vol. with illustrated frontispiece, 5s. 


Ill. 

GEMS AND JEWELS. Their His- 
tory, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. From the 
earliest Ages to the present Time. By Madame pr 
Barrera, Author of ‘‘Memoirs of Rachel.” 1 


vol., with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


IV. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD FROM MARATHON TO 
WATERLOO. By Sir Evwarp 8, Creasy, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, Emeritus Professor of History at 
the University College, London, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Tenth Edition, 8vo. 
with Plans. 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 
MISS AUSTEN'S WORKS. #6 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Lilustrations, handsomely bound, 
15s. 


VI. 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF 
ae 


Vil. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. By 
Dr. Doran. New Edition, in 2 vols. with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


vill, 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LISH WORTHIES. By Jons Trus, F.S.A. First 
and Second Series. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 2ls. 


IX. 
HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
— a 


xX. 
WORKS by the Author of “Mary 
Powell.” 
1. The Autobiography of Valentine Duval. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 
2. Town and Forest, Post S8vo. 7s. 6d. 
3. The Ladies of Bever Hollow. Small Svo. 


4. Village Belles. Small 8vo. 3s. 
XI. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By the Rev. Dr. Sresninc. Third Edition, crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHA- 


RACTERS. By Atruonse pe Lamarrine. 1 vol. 
with Portrait of Nelson. Third Edition. 5s. 


XII. 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from my favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By Many Russet. Mrrrorp, 
Third Edition, crown Svo. with Portrait of Miss 
Mitford. 5s. 


XIV. 

LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY POLE- 
HAMPTON, Chaplain of Lucknow. Edited by his 
Brothers. Third Edition, 1 vol. gilt edged with 
Illustrations. 5s. 


XV. 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES, being 


Sketches of Married Life. By Mrs, Ex.is. 1 vol. 5s. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


By Mrs. Epis. Second Edition. 1 vol. 5s. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suirtey 


Brooks, with numerous Illustrations by Joun Ten- 
NIEL. 10s. 6d, 


XVITi. 
ANDERSEN'S STORIES FROM THE 
SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND. Second Edition. 


XIX. 
SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of 


“The Wide Wide World.”’ Library Edition, crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. Cheap Popular Edi- 
tion, with an Illustration. 2s. 6d. 


XX. 
THE REAL AND THE BEAU 
IDEAL. By the Author of * Visiting my Rela- 
tions.” Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo. 10s. 62. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty). 














aan, 
Albemarle Street, December, 1869 


MR. MURRAY'S 
DECEMBER LIST. 


LORD BACON—HIS PERSONAL 
HISTORY AND CHARACTER, from unpublished 
Letters and Documents. By W. HEPWORTH 
DIXON. 8vo. 12s. (Next week.) 


Il. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER, By 
Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD. Wood-cuts. Post 8yo, 55, 


Ill. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER. 
LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort: with a full view of the English-Duteh 
struggle against Spain; and of the origin and destrue. 
tion of the Spanish Armada. By J. LOTHROP 
MOTLEY. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 

IV. 

THE PRISONER IN BURMARH: 
Berne The Persona, Narrative or Two Years’ 
Surrerine In A Buruese Prison. By HENRY 
GOUGER. Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 12s, 


¥. 
RECOLLECTIONS of THE DRUSRs 
of LEBANON. With Notes on their Religion, 
LORD CARNARVON, 24 Edition. Post 8vo, aed 


vi. 

LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, DD, 
late Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. JOSIAH. BATE. 
MAN, M.A. his Son-in-Law, and First Chaplain, 4 
New and Condensed Edition Portrait and Ilustra- 
tions. Llvol, Post $vo, 9s. (Just Ready 

Vil. . 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
University or Oxrorp. By Rev. ROBERT SCOTT, 
D.D. Master of Baliol. Post 8vo. &s. 6d. 

vu. 


JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLEs, 
AND COPENHAGEN ; A Narrative of Two Years’ 
Residence. By HORACE MARRYAT. Iilustra- 
tions. 2vols. Post 3vo. 24s. (Next week.) 

IX. 

SUNDAY: 1rs Ortery, History, anp 
Present Ostications. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1860. By Rev. J. A. HESSEY, D.C.L., Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. 8vo. 14s, 

XxX. 

THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 
1641. With an Introductory Essay on English Free- 
dom under Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns, By 
JOHN FORSTER, Post 8vo. 12s. 


XI. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE MODERN EGYPTIANS, By E. W. LANE. 
5th Edition, with numerous additions and improve- 
ments by the Author, Edited by his Nephew STAN- 
LEY POOLE. Wood-cuts. Svo. 18s. 


XII. 

THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA— 
Tue Seventh VoLume or Svurrirmentary Des- 
PATCHES OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Svo. 20s. 


XII, 
MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. By 
MRS. GROTE, Second Edition. Portrait. Post 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 


XIV. 
THE HAND: its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. By Sir CHARLES 
BELL. Sixth Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 68. 


XV. 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 
Based on Modern Researches. By F. W. FARRAR, 
late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, Author of 
“Eric.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


XVI. 

PLATO’S DOCTRINE on the ROTA- 
TION of the EARTH, and Aristotle's Commentupoa 
that Doctrine. By GEO.GROTE, 8ve. Ls. 6d. 

XVII. at 

ESSAYS, By REV. J. J. BLU NT, 


B.D. late Margaret Professor at Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 


XVIII. 
ON PUBLIC SCHUOL EDUCATION, 
with especial reference to Eton, By Sir JOHN COLE- 
RIDGE, D.C.L. 2d Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 


XIX. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS — OrtvEr 
Cromwett, Danie ve For, Sm Ricnarp Sreetr, 
Cuartes Cuvecnti., Samvet Foorr. By JOHN 
FORSTER. 3d Edition. Post8vo, 12s, 


XX. 
LORD BYRON’S POETRY. New and 


Complete Edition. Printed in « beautiful clear type, 


with an Engraving of Thorwaliden’s Bust of the Poet, 


One Portable Volume. Post vo. 6s : 
** A model of a book.” —Votes and Queries. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





_ . —- = ———_—_—_—— 
London: Printed by Joseru CLavroy of strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern Ciar 
ron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars 
in the City of London; and published by the afores#. 
Joseru CLayron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiesex.- 
Saturpar, lst Decemuen 1960. 
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